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Te ACHER PARTICIPATION 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


BERNICE BAXTER 


| rrto MANY people, the teacher is a person who lives apart from the world of 
BF scaly. Teachers are often considered naive in their knowledge of practical 
"affairs. By some, they are thought to be “ivory tower” dwellers who contemplate 
' a world as they envision it rather than as it exists in reality. Whether this is an 
» erroneous opinion or whether an outworn generalization, it is nevertheless an 
» opinion which seems to persist. 
© On the other hand, many educators are giving vital and dynamic leadership 
| in community improvement. They are serving on committees, participating in 
» community surveys, and often holding posts of civic responsibility, in addition to 
| their teaching assignments. School administrators, however, tend to find greater 
| opportunity for community service than do teachers. This is regrettable because 
| teachers and students, too, profit from the teacher’s contacts with other members of 
© the community. 
Schools today are faced with the task of orienting children and youth to their 
© social world. With our changing times, homes cannot be wholly counted upon to 
| planfully induct young persons into the culture. Their resources are too limited. 
© Thus, it falls to the school to introduce children to the elements of community life 
' and to acquaint youth with community problems. Cooperative solving of the socially 
complex problems of both urban and rural life requires on the part of teachers 
| greater understanding of social organization and the meeting of family needs. 
© Housing, social welfare, health, recreation, and municipal issues which are part of 
_ every community’s current existence demand the contribution of all of those who 
| are daily in direct relationship with families, particularly with children. 
| Individuals need to have a sense of belonging to the neighborhood and to the 
3 community in which they live. Only participation in the ongoing stream of life will 
) give this assurance. How can teachers share in this feeling of membership if they 
| fe not personally involved themselves? This is not a rhetorical question but one 
| which is worthy of serious consideration of the entire educational profession. 
| Classroom teachers need the benefit of community participation and need to be 
» known by the community as interested fellow adults and not only as teachers. For 
© various reasons, relatively few classroom teachers seem to find it possible to assume 
| fesponsibilities in the social and civic developments of the community. 
School-community relationships are improved when the educational interests 
» ate integrated into coordinated community planning. As teachers meet and plan 
' with recreation and group work leaders, with welfare and health personnel, with 
' Parents, librarians, church representatives, and government employees, the school 
comes to be known as a working partner in a joint effort. The teacher’s outlook 
through contact with other professional and lay workers is extended. Such a 
teacher becomes a more intelligent and enlightened guide for children. As the 
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teacher becomes acquainted with the attitudes and aspirations of adults, she will 
have a more realistic understanding of the experiences which children are having in 
their homes and elsewhere in the community. She will also have more insight 
regarding the kinds of experiences which the school should afford. 

The great task of education is to supplement and to give focus to the partial.and 
incomplete education for self-determining citizenship which other agencies afford, 
To meet this challenge, the school must know how to interpret surface behavior, 
The psychological needs of youth, often overlooked in the crowded schedules of 
busy adults, become the school’s responsibility. This constant interpretation and 
reorientation of behavior is the ever-present problem of the modern school. Only 
teachers who are realistic in their knowledge of growth needs and the degree to 
which needs are being met, can hope to cope with the behavior of young persons 
who are confronted with a world which is tense and fearful. 

While teachers, themselves, are of the society which produced them, they need to 
be objective and far-seeing. To the parent who is concerned about his child, the 
teacher can give assurance. To the employer who needs to feel confident in an 
untried youthful employee, the teacher who knows the youth can give confidence. 
In other words, if the teacher is mature, she can look at other adults and their goals 
and can foresee potential relationships and developments of youth in relation to 
the expectancies of their homes and communities. This will be possible only for 
teachers who perceive the sociological and psychological influences which mold 
and shape individuals, self included. 

Cultural cleavages and class differences which often are due to economic factors 
place upon the teacher a particular obligation to relate herself understandingly both 
to children and parents whose social and economic background has handicapped 
them in easy and natural communication with other persons. The human relation- 
ships of which the teacher is capable will determine very largely the support and 
impetus to learning which her personality can affect. As the teacher understands 
the child’s social world, his ways of thinking and feeling, she will be in a better 
position to release and direct the child’s capacities. As she knows families, their 
biases and their accustomed ways of behaving, she will know how to interpret the 
needs of their children. 

The teacher's relation with school patrons will have a direct influence upon 
students’ attitudes toward the teacher. Particularly is this true in small communities. 
Through home visits, meeting parents publicly, and through a web of relationships 
within the community, each teacher comes to earn for herself her own reputation 
not only as an instructor but also as a human being with particular attributes and 
characteristics. Learning is facilitated if the attitudes toward the teacher are favor- 
able and positive. If the teacher is viewed as an intelligent, well-received member 
of the adult community, she is more than likely to be accepted in the same manne 
by young persons. Her influence upon students is potentially increased because of 
her relationships in the community. 

Much has been heard and read about channeling education to the community 
and the community to the school. It takes a well-informed, socially alert teacher to 
do this channeling. Contact with the vitally important issues of local, national, and 
international life is essential for the development of sufficient breadth of the under- 
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standing needed to interpret—with objectivity and without personal bias—social 
problems, political issues, and controversial matters of immediate and widespread 
interest. Many points of view and reliable sources of information are necessary 
background for unprejudiced presentation of conflicting and opposite arguments. 
If the teacher is to fill a role such as this, she must be prepared with documentary 
and supporting evidence. The teacher who would lead students into a discussion of 
the emotion-producing social issues must, herself, have a knowledge of political 
opinions and religious beliefs within the community. 

Teacher education is devoting itself to the orientation of prospective teachers to 
community analysis and to community organization and planning. Many institutions 
are providing pre-service experience for teachers in a group work agency or in 
some type of social service program. Familiarity with the framework of community 
organization will aid the teacher to know how homes, schools, and social agencies 
must enmesh if they are to give intelligent assistance to families and to children. 
Teachers must grasp the patterns of living within which individuals are growing 
to maturity if they are to help guide the social development of students. 

The teacher usually finds that she must thread her way through community 
relations carefully to avoid arousing the prejudiced attitudes of individuals and 
groups which resent the school’s “meddling” with the problems of the community. 
Particularly is this true if economic interests are involved. To arouse young citizens 
to protest against discrimination, injustice, and prejudiced action and yet to main- 
tain friendly relations with the general citizenry calls for social engineering and 
statesmanship. 

When one surveys the many kinds of relations which the teacher has with 
students in the classroom and with families, groups, and individual citizens outside 
the classroom, it becomes apparent that the teacher fills several significant roles 
in her participation in the community. Her capacity and skill to relate herself 
supportingly to children include one area of competence. Her ability to be a 
contributing, forthright citizen among other citizens is another type of performance. 
Her courageous stimulation of both young and more mature persons to appraisal 
and evaluation of social behavior is still a third and most demanding social art. 
However, to fall short in any of these three aspects of a teacher's responsibility 
is to lessen her contribution. 

Workshops are being held all over the country to bring teachers into working 
contact with professionals from other fields and with lay citizens who represent 
many different phases of community life. This meeting of minds should do two 
things. It should broaden the scope of the teacher's interest and understanding. 
It should also reveal the flexibility and the willingness of the teacher to meet the 
problems of others sympathetically and with human sensitivity. These two outcomes 
are necessary to consistent planning and guidance of children and youth. This recent 
development in educational planning is assurance of a growing recognition of the 
school’s responsibility for cooperative community planning. 

Education today is tending more and more to dedicate itself to the development 
of individuals who can relate themselves in common purpose with other individuals. 
The effectiveness of a teacher’s performance as a teacher is coming to be evaluated in 
terms of her leadership in this direction. The community is simply the testing 
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ground for the quality of personal behavior and intelligent social attitudes which 
are the earmarks of the maturity required for life in an independent world. If 
teachers are to teach children the ways of human relationship which are founda- 
tional to mature citizenship, they must exemplify these in their own living. The 
teacher's acceptance in her own community is an excellent barometer as to 
how fully she can meet the challenge of cooperative living. 

As teachers demonstrate their willingness and capacity to enter into the life of 
the community with devotion and with interest, they win the respect and admiration 
of responsible citizens. This is as it should be, for it removes the teacher who thus 
associates effectively with others in the community from the too generally held 
opinion that teachers are impractical idealists. Helping to shoulder the burdens of 
the community will be evidence of the teacher’s and the school’s genuine interest in 
the children and youth of the community. Mutual assistance between school and 
other agencies of the community often follows the teacher’s cooperation in matters 
that are of more than immediate concern to the school. 

The time is past when the school can be permitted to remain apart from the 
general community life. In fact, school buildings have become centers of com- 
munity planning. Children and parents are served in many ways through the good 
offices of the school. All of this means that teachers and parents are in more 
frequent conference, that parents feel at home in the school, and that the school 
must know and understand how families may best be aided. These relationships 
call for a more enlightened and informed type of guidance. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the closer the bond between the community and 
the school, the more far reaching will be the effectiveness of the school. If teachers 
have established dependable working relationships with other responsible com- 
munity leaders, the “ivory tower” myth about teachers will be dispelled. Teachers, 
too, through rubbing shoulders, so to speak, with adults of other social experience, 
will be broadened or be made more aware of others’ viewpoints. This is a good 
counteractant to any tendency there might be on the part of the teacher to dominate 
immature minds and to impose a narrow, scholastic attitude. 

The very act of being part of stimulating and satisfying developments in a 
community has a psychological influence upon a teacher. It gives her an enthusiasm 
and out-goingness which are basic to responsiveness to children’s and youth's inter- 
ests and undertakings. A teacher’s personality will register vitality and conviction 
only as long as she finds compelling and worthwhile pursuits to which she can de- 
vote her energies. In community living, the contact with life itself is vitalizing and 
energizing. The teacher needs to experience this both for her own living and for the 
influence it will have in her relations with young persons. 

There still remains the necessary investment in selecting and preparing teachers 
who are socially oriented and ready for community participation. While the public 
is recognizing, as never before, the importance of having well-adjusted and 
emotionally balanced teachers in the classroom, needed opportunities for teachers to 
get out and beyond their classrooms are still largely overlooked. Educational plan- 
ning has a responsibility for providing community-related experiences for teachers, 
both pre-service and in-service. Until this is done, teaching will tend to remain 
cloistered. 
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Tax TEACHER’S ADJUSTMENT 
TO COMMUNITY LIFE 


WESTON R. CLARK 


INCE the school is a community enterprise, the teacher can hardly escape the 
S necessity of some adjustment in her relation to the community in which she 
works and lives. While the function of teaching is first in importance, there are 
the obligations of enlisting the cooperation of the home, of helping the school to 
render community service, and of participating constructively to make the com- 
munity a better place in which to live. To fulfill these and other functions generally 
ascribed to the teacher requires effective social integration. This integration is re- 
lated to two important factors: what teachers expect of a community and what the 
community expects of its teachers. 

Teacher expectations, as expressed through the professional organizations and 
a recently developed bill of rights, have been summarized by William J. Lyons of 
the San Diego public schools as professional recognition, adequate pay, reasonable 
degree of security and tenure, academic freedom, and social and personal freedom. 
Teachers expect the community to recognize the difficulty and the importance of 
their job and, as a result, to provide adequate pay for a professional job, not merely 
a bare subsistence cost-of-living wage based on the rise and fall of prices in the - 
business cycle. Teachers expect security and tenure, free of retribution for political 
or insignificant personal reasons. They expect a guarantee of academic freedom: 
the right to hold points of view which may differ from the majority, and the free- 
dom to express and freely discuss controversial opinions both in and out of the class- 
room without fear of recrimination from the school administration or the com- 
munity. The principles of freedom, constitutional as well as academic, allow the 
teacher, says Chancellor Hutchins of the University of Chicago, the right to do and 
say whatever other citizens may legally do and say. These freedoms are denied 
where schools are thought of as service stations to meet the real or imagined needs 
of the stronger pressure groups in a community. The service station conception 
means that the teacher must adjust to the dominant group rather than to the total 
life of the community. However, as Harold E. Stassen, president of the University 
of Pennsylvania, cautions, “This academic freedom is not to be construed as a license 
to treason.” Teachers have a right to expect a democratic and progressive school 
administration which provides for significant teacher participation in the educational 
planning and improvement of the school program. A final condition which all 
teachers can rightfully expect is social and personal freedom to live like other 
normal human beings in the community. Teachers have a right to a social, political, 
and private life. The degree to which these expectations are met, determines in a 
large measure, the extent and nature of the teacher's adjustment to the community. 


*See article, ““Academic Freedom in Elementary and Secondary Schools,” by John S. Brubacher 
in this issue, pp. 209-212. 
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The social significance of the teacher is further affected by what the community 
expects of her. Community expectancies may facilitate, impede, or render impossible 
an appropriate and constructive adjustment. Referring again to Lyons’ analysis, the 
foremost expectation is that the teacher do a thorough, sincere, and professional 
job in the classroom. In addition, the community demands that the teacher be a 
well-adjusted, personable human being, that she exercise fairness and justice in 
dealing with all the children of all the people, and that she be willing to cooperate 
with community agencies and services in the development of character building 
ptograms for youth. It is, furthermore, often expected that the services of teachers 
extend beyond the regular working hours. It is also considered important that the 
gripes, complaints, disagreements, and personal disappointments be contained 
within the professional group and not aired in the classroom or in the community. 

If the above teacher and community expectancies could be realized, the problem 
of teacher adjustment to community life would not be a particularly difficult one. 

There is a fairly widespread feeling, as is reported by Louis Kaplan of Oregon 
College of Education, that teachers generally have failed to comprehend the full 
significance of their roles in society. An adequate evaluation in this area is confused 
by the disagreement among educators as to what the function of the teacher is in 
this wider schoolroom of life, this microcosm of society in which the teacher is 
functioning—the local community. There is general agreement by those who have 
studied the problem that the teacher has an obligation to the community in which 
she functions. However, when an attempt is made to define the nature of this obliga- 
tion, basic differences in point of view appear. On the one hand, there are those 
who think a teacher's duty is solely to teach; that her function is that of perpetuating 
the institutions, social patterns, and behavior configurations that exist today; that 
her proper sphere of activity is the classroom; and that the proper subject of instruc- 
tion is the cultural heritage which has been “proved’’ and standardized and sanc- 
tioned. Under such a point of view, the teacher would have to adjust to the social 
conceptions that had been decided by her community. This is but one approach. It is 
the traditional conception that the teacher can best adjust to and serve the com- 
munity by preserving intact in each generation those values and behavior patterns 
which were maintained in the previous generation. The adjustment indicated here is 
passive conformity. Some overt evidence of the lack of adjustment is revealed by the 
outbreak of teacher strikes which have occurred during recent years. 

Another point of view is supported by a more courageous group of thinkers 
who deplore the static conceptions of the teacher’s function. They claim that the 
social influence of the teacher was tested in the recent world struggle, pointing 
out that the influence of education on social policies was demonstrated in Germany, 
Japan, and Italy. This conception of the teacher is diametrically opposed to the 
view presented above, wherein the teacher functions as a servile pedagogue, sub- 
merged in the common thinking of the community and fostering social stagnation. 
This point of view is supported by a group of social theorists who would demand 
that the teachers break with the bonds of the past and assume leadership in the 
social development of the community. Supporting this view, Kaplan urges the 
teacher to be a partisan and align herself with a group, for a community is an 
aggregate of groups with diverse, perhaps even hostile and antagonistic purposes. 
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He considers such an alignment the highest type of relation a teacher can main- 
tain in her community. This approach would certainly indicate a new social 
reorientation for education. 

Effective community adjustment is related to the low social and professional 
status of the teacher and to the demands made of her for conformity to the folkways 
of the locality in which she works. It is something of a paradox that, while high 
value is attributed to book learning and to character and personality development, 
teachers should be given such relatively inferior standing in comparison with other 
persons of similar training. The physician, the lawyer, and the engineer all enjoy 
higher status valuation than teachers, whether in elementary, secondary, or college 
areas. Perhaps one of the reasons for this is the preponderance of women as 
teachers, particularly in the elementary and secondary fields. Woman's position 
in society in the past has been largely characterized by inferiority and degradation in 
comparison with men. The emancipation of women from their subjection to 
men has taken place only recently; in fact, it might be properly questioned that the 
process is as yet complete. 

On the whole, teachers tend to be isolated from the center of community 
life, although they are expected to contribute to community activities. They are 
forced to remain aloof and too infrequently have an opportunity to function on an 
equal basis with other mature individuals. A recent study indicates that the sense 
of apartness from the community life induces loneliness, emotional distress, and 
feelings of social inadequacy. The high rate of labor turnover and residential 
mobility of teachers are additional contributing factors to a sense of isolation and 
of inferiority, rendering adequate teacher adjustment less likely. 

The hypothesis has been advanced by J. D. Crambs of Stanford University that 
teachers may be restricted through minority group identification, which carries 
with it certain behavioral patterns that often impede the process of integration into 
the total community and interfere with adequate adjustment to personal frustra- 
tions. Low cultural status, in a given hierarchy where high status is desired, and 
conspicuousness above the average person are two distinct elements in this idea. 

The teacher in the small community is conspicuous. Everyone knows who the 
teacher is; what she wears, what she does, with whom she is seen, are commented 
on and are a matter of concern to many people. The teacher is always recognized 
as “teacher,” and this recognition often implies judgment. This kind of public 
living comes as a shock to most teachers, and they are unprepared to cope with 
the phenomenon positively. The frustrations resulting from the feeling of con- 
stantly being watched may cause the teacher to become defensive, irritable, and 
tense, 

Another factor which influences the adjustment of the teacher is the inability to 
be publicly successful. The successes possible are limited; little public acclaim is 
awarded even the best teachers. The classrom is frequently the limit of a teacher's 
social recognition. 

_ Communities over the years have generally set the pattern for teacher participa- 
tion in community affairs. Standards of conduct for teachers have been established 
—standards which tend to hedge in the activities of the teacher. Free expression 
Of opinion, freedom in selection of extra school activities, freedom in matters of 
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recreation and dress, and personal choice of social interests have all been severely 
circumscribed. In the absence of concerted action by teachers as a group, they 
have been required to conform to many local and often outmoded restrictions, 
A contract offered a young lady in a small, isolated South Carolina community two 
decades ago represents only the extreme of the position taken in many localities 
today. The provisions forbade her, during the nine months period of her employ- 
ment, to fall in love or to have any dates with any young men except insofar 
as church work was concerned; they required her to sleep eight hours each night, to 
eat carefully, and to keep in good spirits. 

Recent studies have shown that, in many communities, social and personal 
restrictions are still imposed on the teacher. In the case of women teachers—by 
means of a written contract, oral agreement, the advice of an employer, and local 
social pressure—there is prohibition in such things as the use of lipstick, nail polish, 
rouge, and powder; dancing, card playing, smoking, drinking, and spending 
weekends away from the community; wearing slacks, ankle socks, shirts, and 
leg makeup; keeping late hours; and participating in politics, especially in a 
minority party. Is it any wonder that the typical teacher, particularly of the female 
gender, has been characterized as carrying a mental brief case bulging with tensions 
and frustrations? 

Meeting a new or difficult situation for which one’s usual responses are in- 
adequate requires some adjustment. Effectivity depends upon how well pre- 
pared the individual is to perceive the requirements and to meet them. Where 
there is insufficiency or a strong feeling of insufficiency, peculiar symptoms of lack 
of adjustment appear to a lesser or greater degree. This represents another 
phase of the general problem of teacher adjustment relating to personality orienta- 
tion, a subject which would require a separate article for suitable treatment. 

Teacher adjustment to the life of the community is made possible by a realistic 
knowledge of the teaching situation. This can then be interpreted in terms of the 
ideals, knowledge, methods, and personal qualities necessary to achieve the desired 
objectives. There are important implications here for teacher training institutions 
in their programs for selecting and preparing individuals for the profession of 
teaching. 
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¢e ACADEMIC FREEDOMIN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


JOHN S. BRUBACHER 


E ORDINARILY associate academic freedom with our higher institutions of 
W learning. We connect it with college and university professors rather than 
with elementary and secondary school teachers. Yet, not infrequently, cases arise in 
which teachers below college or university grade claim the same privileges of 
academic freedom that their colleagues in higher education do. Are they warranted 
in making this claim? Most people would answer in the affirmative. As a matter of 
fact, there would probably be less public controversy over the principle if it were 
seen to apply somewhat differently on account of distinctions between academic 
institutions at the higher and lower levels. 


I 


Before pointing out what those distinctions might be, it will be well to recall the 
principal characteristics of academic freedom at the level of higher education. 
Basically, its purpose is social. It serves to hold a lamp to the groping feet of 
progress. It is not, as often thought, a merely personal privilege of the professor. 
Any people committed to a philosophy of social progress must inform itself about 
the facts on which to base its choice as to the most probable line of future progress. 
It can get at these facts with confidence only if men are fearlessly free to find and 
set forth the truth about these facts as they see it. 

That is why senators and representatives can speak their minds freely on the 
floor of the Congress without fear of arrest. If they could not, the country would 
be deprived of advice as to its future course which, however unpleasant to hear, 
might be crucial for its welfare. Similarly, that is why, in our universities and 
especially in our graduate schools, professors must be free to pursue their re- 
searches with no restraints save those imposed by demands of the truth. Accord- 
ingly, professors must be free to go “‘all out’ for some single conception of progress. 
Not only must they be thus free in their researches, but they must be equally free 
in their teaching. How else, indeed, can they raise up a new generation of men 
competent to carry on the tradition of fearless research? 

Thus, academic freedom or Lehr- und Lernfreiheit as the Germans call it, has a 
double aspect. It means both freedom for the professor to teach and freedom for 
the student to learn. But what kind of men, both as professors and as students, 
are fit to enjoy the privileges and responsibilities of freedom? Clearly the univer- 
sity should only appoint men to professorships who are experts in their fields, men 
who have given their lives to achieve thorough competency in some special area of 
knowledge. Only such, certainly, can be trusted with freedom to risk the conse- 
quences which flow from making innovations in accepted procedures. To allow a 
less well-trained man such freedom is to court the kind of bungling disasters 
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which follow from lack of training. Similarly, the students who are to follow such 
professors to the very frontiers of knowledge must be not only persons of high 
intelligence but also persons who have already made considerable progress in the 
mastery of social culture. Without this mastery, they will be unable to follow their 
professors critically. Exploring the unknown frontiers of knowledge is no time 
to follow the leader blindly. Learning to explore the boundaries of knowledge re- 
quires independence and self-reliance on the part of students. Such qualities are 
best predicated on an already achieved familiarity with the field. 


II 


Now to our point. Do the conditions justifying academic freedom in higher 
education obtain in elementary and secondary schools as well? Obviously, one must 
qualify an affirmative assertion. In the first place, at neither of these lower levels is 
instruction usually of the order of research. The problems taken up do not generally 
concern those novelties which defy the most mature adult minds. On the contrary, 
it is more likely that the curriculum at these levels will concern more rudimentary 
materials already known in the social heritage, materials which the immature 
student must acquire and store up against the day when happily he may have the 
good fortune to attend some higher institution of education and become the protégé 
of some professor eminent in research. 

Confinement to more or less rudimentary and already familiar materials, however, 
need not prevent students of the elementary and secondary schools from having 
these materials presented to them in the problem form in which unsolved riddles 
confront their elders. Indeed, they should have every thrill and satisfaction at- 
tendant upon an intellectual adventure initiated and -carried to a successful con- 
clusion at this level. Yet, since most of the answers to their problems will be 
known in advance, the demand for academic freedom will have a different value 
from what it does in higher institutions of learning. The demand will be, not free- 
dom to make an “all out’? commitment to some particular solution of human 
problems but freedom to have all the various known solutions laid before the 
student, from which he may freely make a selection and on the basis of which he 
may, if he is fortunate enough to continue his education in a higher instiution of 
learning, critically follow the leadership of his professors there. 

In the second place, a more restricted view of academic freedom is in order at the 
elementary and secondary levels because the teachers there do not have the extended 
and refined training in specialized subject matter which, as already seen, is a 
prerequisite to the full exercise of academic freedom. Very few elementary and 
secondary school teachers have Ph.D. degrees and those who do, generally hold 
them in education rather than in academic subject matter fields. Consequently 
the general public cannot put as much confidence in their unfettered utterances as 
it can in those of college and university teachers. As already seen, academic freedom 
must be deserved, and it is deserved principally in proportion to the amount of 
training which backs it up. 

In the third place, if elementary and secondary school teachers are on the 
whole less well-trained in special subject matter fields than their colleagues in 
colleges and universities, it is even more true that elementary and high school stu- 
dents are correspondingly less mature than their brothers and sisters who have al- 
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ready graduated to higher institutions of learning. Hence, even if elementary and 
secondary school teachers are to be free to lay before their students the various 
recognized solutions to current social problems, they must exercise great caution in 
the breadth and depth with which they propose any of them. Children of this age 
have so little previous experience or information with which to protect themselves 
critically that they are all too easily victimized by the authority or enthusiasm of their 
teachers. The latter, therefore, should take extraordinary precaution that the child’s 
freedom to learn is not prostituted to a form of intellectual enslavement. 
Although it thus seems advisable to restrict and qualify academic freedom in 
the elementary and secondary schools, restriction should not be mistaken for the 
abolition or elimination of academic freedom there. As a matter of fact, the great 
majority of boys and girls will never proceed with their education beyond high 
school. Therefore, whatever preparation they are to get for living in the free in- 
stitutions of a democracy, they must receive in the first twelve years of schooling. 
If they are to learn how to shoulder the privilege of a free man in disentangling 
the arguments presented to them through free speech and a free press and then 
proceed intelligently to the polls, they must learn it before they leave the secondary 
school. Yet, although they must pass to the shouldering of adult responsibilities of 
citizenship without more education than this, it still seems inadvisable to extend 
them the freedom of mentally mature adults while they are still no more than 
post adolescents. We must give them as much freedom as their youth and in- 
experience warrants and let more than this come with the increment of their years. 


Ill 


It will be well to point out, at this stage of the discussion, that frequently 
elementary and secondary school teachers seek to fend themselves with the shield 
of academic freedom when they should be putting before them the shield of civil 
liberty. For example, suppose a teacher of mathematics states publicly that he favors 
communism as the line of most probable political and economic reform. Suppose, 
too, that the public finds this kind of declaration odious and informs the teacher 
that either he must retract it or give up his position in the schools. If the teacher 
feels aggrieved at such action, he should not complain of an infringement of his 
academic freedom but rather of his civil liberty as a citizen. 

Although not often recognized, there is an important difference between one’s 
freedom as a teacher and one’s freedom as a citizen. As a citizen, a teacher is free 
to unburden his mind on social issues as he wishes. His freedom to express his 
convictions on social issues in this way can be restricted neither by fine nor imprison- 
ment. Yet, while the teacher is free in his person to speak or hold his peace, the 
community is at the same time free to employ him or not as it sees fit. Perhaps a 
community should not take such a narrow view of its employees; but if it wishes 
to, the teacher has little or no redress against it. 

As a teacher, a person enjoys the same immunities he does as a citizen. He 
can neither be fined nor imprisoned for stating unpopular beliefs. But in addition— 
and here is the important distinction—if the unpopular views he states fall within 
his field of special competence as a teacher, he should also enjoy immunity from 
dismissal from his position. Now why this distinction? Because, if the community 
is sincerely committed to a philosophy of social progress, it must logically guard 
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freedom to point out unpopular lines of social progress by those who have a 
special competency to do so. There is no need to extend this added protection to 
the average lay citizen since generally he has not devoted his life to study and 
high competency in some special field. But the teacher may have done so; his 
academic freedom, therefore, entitles him to greater protection from public ire than 
does the freedom of the citizen. 

This is not to say that communities always make this distinction between a 
teacher’s academic freedom and a lay citizen’s civil liberty. Too often they dismiss 
teachers whether or not their utterances fall within a special field of competence. 
Elementary and secondary school teachers are much more likely to suffer from 
disregard of this distinction than are college or university professors. Thus, 
teachers should be free from invasions of their private lives as citizens; free from 
public prescription of how they shall dress; free from dictation regarding dancing, 
drinking, or smoking; and free from direction as to membership in political and 
religious groups. Perhaps this is because the former cannot lay claim to being so 
well-trained as the latter. Perhaps, too, any abuse of freedom by them seems more 
offensive since they are in charge of younger and more immature students. Perhaps, 
further, college and university professors are more secure in this connection because 
they have an efficient organization in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, committed to fight against this sort of encroachment on their freedom. 

Whatever the cause, elementary and secondary school teachers should organize 
more effectively so that they, too, can protect their academic freedom. And, while 
they are at it, they will do well to fight for further protection of their civil 
liberties. Although, as stated, a community can dismiss a teacher for statements 
as a citizen outside his field of specialization, this ought not to be the case. A 
teacher should be free to act like a citizen without fear that by doing so he will 
impair his status as a teacher. Indeed, who wants a teacher who is only a step- 
citizen? As everyone knows, what a teacher does speaks more loudly than what he 
says. To teach citizenship, he must be a full-fledged citizen. 


IV 


In conclusion, while elementary and secondary school teachers should not lay 
claim to a more inclusive academic freedom than their circumstances warrant, yet 
they should not fail to lay claim to all they deserve. On the whole, there seems to 
be more danger that teachers will be too timid rather than too bold in their claims. 
In fact, most of them so approve the conventions of the communities in which they 
live that it will be difficult to free them from the shackles they revere. 

For those who are bold enough to attempt an amendment of current conventions, 
there are a few rules to observe. Neither academic freedom. nor civil liberty 
should be used as a shield for bad manners. In taking the offense against what 
seem to be worn-out conventions, teachers should try not to be offensive. They 
should present the case for current conventions as fairly as they present the case 
for a change in them. They should assure their community that they know their 
subject matter, that they are well-versed in the arguments of all sides. If the com- 
munity has confidence in their knowledge and in their courtesy, teachers will be 
surprised at the wide latitude the community will concede them in the exercise 
of academic freedom and civil liberty. 
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“Peace OF GOD 


REV. HARRIS E. KIRK, D.D. 


HE TIMES confront us with such stresses as to justify us in trying to realize the 
5 eae of personal religion, to think more and more seriously of our faith in 
God. The frequently expressed desire for “peace of mind’’ has been occasioned by 
a radical change in the climates of opinion in which we live. In 1902, a learned 
scholar, who undertook to interpret the climates of opinion then prevailing, wrote: 
“Men have ceased to be afraid. We have our own unsolved problems, as our 
fathers did, but they awaken little presentment and no fear. We do not catch our 
breath at the thought of what may be, but we boldly take to pieces every new 
phenomenon, certain in advance that it harbours no hobgoblins.”” It was taken for 
granted that society was steadily moving upward towards increasing degrees of 
perfection. Man’s outlook was wholly optimistic, for progress was the master 
word; progress was to be the outcome of scientific developments. The net result of 
such thinking was to believe that man’s peace of mind was definitely fixed in the 
social framework of the world; the confidence in this world and in man’s com- 
petence to control it made religion a minor matter. The necessity for understanding 
God’s purpose in the world did not seem necessary. But today all this is gone. 
Whatever we think or believe, we must make up our minds that, at least during 
our generation, we are going to live in a very uncertain and disturbed world. His- 
tory, to my thinking, has not, since the barbarians destroyed the Roman Empire, 
shown a period in which insecurity was more dominant. Is peace of mind, as 
ordinarily understood, really attainable in such an environment? Can we find it, 
and, if so, can we keep it? 

Peace of mind, as it is usually understood, is not enough because it has no abid- 
ing roots in the real significance of living. Every man will readily identify peace 
of mind with happiness. But happiness is really what happens to us: the result of 
a combination of favorable circumstances where everything is going as we like it. 
Because it depends on outward circumstances, happiness is very unstable. If cir- 
cumstances change, and today they are altered with the same disregard of our 
wishes as the weather, no peace thus founded can have any real importance. We 
can have the peace of God in our hearts and yet not have what many people call 
peace of mind. Peace of God has nothing whatever to do with a favorable com- 
bination of outward circumstances. It never means what we call happiness, but is a 
matter of inner life. It is a certain state of mind and heart brought about by the 
love of God; it is and must always be the direct fruit of a real religious experience. 

Religion is and must always be an experience; it is not just a collection of ideas 
or ideals. When we become Christians something really happens to us, something 
actually changes the whole direction of life; and the peace of God is something 
that grows directly out of it. But this experience can become effective only when we 
think it out—form ideas of its meaning. Man’s incurable religiousness is defined 
in that memorable sentence from Augustine’s Confessions: ““O Lord, Thou has 
made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless until they find rest in Thee.” Now, 
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if man has been created as a child of God, why should he be restless? The answer 
is that something has happened to him; he is out of communion with his Father, 
and deep within his soul is a sense of moral dislocation. In all hearts there is this 
restlessness, this insecurity; and every alteration of our earthly status kindles fear 
in our hearts. Thus fear becomes the lord of the inner life. Until the moral dis- 
location is overcome, unless we can pass from a state of alienation to one of recon- 
ciliation, we shall never know the peace of God. The peace of God means the actual 
experience of being drawn into the life of God, of having our whole experience 
incorporated in the divine purpose—a union that cannot be broken by any worldly 
calamity. Paul, because of his personal experience in searching for peace of soul, 
wrote much about it in his letters. He referred to the peace of God as the sentinel 
of the soul, which stands like a well-armed soldier as the guardian of mind and 
heart against all the attacks of the world. No enemy can get by this sentinel; thus, 
a Christian mind, furnished with proper ideas and convictions, will always find 
in those convictions adequate defenses against all the ills that prevail, will live a 
healthy spiritual life in unhealthy climates of opinion, and will withstand all 
tendencies to lose heart or give up in face of whatever evils may assail him. To 
resist and to overcome these evils, all the things that attack our peace lead’on to 
a noble endurance. This endurance works in us an experience that creates a great 
hope; and this hope, more and more, comes from the discovery of a mighty river 
of God’s love flowing through the spirit—like the feeling I once had on an Alpine 
glacier, in hearing deep within its heart the roar and rumble of a river. 

Most people desire peace of mind because they are tightly bound up in a network 
of human responsibilities. They think they would be happy if they could only have 
relief from those responsibilities. While this is human, we dare not encourage it. 
Anyone who seeks peace of mind by evading his honorable responsibilities will 
never get it; nor has he any reason to think that he can lead a balcony existence, 
devoid of relationships with his fellow men. Peace of God is a fruit of accepted 
and fulfilled responsibility. But to accept this is never easy. When compulsory 
duties are fulfilled, we must go another mile of free and happy service, not count- 
ing the cost to ourselves. The fact soon emerges that, even though our personal 
affairs no longer trouble us, we find that this attitude toward others brings us within 
the orbit of their troubles; if our hearts are compassionate and loving, then their 
burdens are our burdens, their needs our needs. The intelligent and believing man 
will assuredly accept this high vocation, for in the fulfillment of the responsibilities 
lying deep within our discipleship is the real grandeur of living. To believe in and 
seek these ends is to attain an extraordinary influence over others and to find our 
abiding happiness in bearing the burdens of others. 


—<—<$<—<<_—____. 


PI LAMBDA THETA AND WOTP 
The Public Affairs Committee announces affiliation of Pi Lambda Theta with 
the World Organization of the Teaching Profession. At the annual conference to 
be held at Ottawa, Canada, July 17-22, Ethel Wooden, chairman of the commit- 
tee, will represerit Pi Lambda Theta. 
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MARION CUTHBERT 


Swing out, Time, 

Use the arrow for the arc 

And pendulum for pulse. 

In what field you fall, 

Silver strength of forever, 

We shall never know. 

What edge you touch, 

Swinging weight of eternity, 

Must forever escape us. 

But this we know: we cannot break 
The handclasp of now and forever; 
If we journeyed a million years, 
We could not find where here becomes there. 


Perhaps our deepest fear 

Is that of being outcast, 

Cast out of the universe, 

Out of paradise, out of Eden, 

Into outer darkness. All the old phrases 
Tell of that deeply hidden, deeply felt fear. 


But when we know how God builded, 

How He fashioned life, 

Not only by Himself but out of Himself, 
We come to know that no part of it 

Can ever be lost. 

As we go about our striving and our making, 
We see this same thing. 


Of things without us—we can fashion them 
Into innumerable forms or reduce them 

To their simplest elements, 

Even to the breaking of those elements apart. 
But no thing can we reduce to nothing. 

To be elemental is to be forever. 


And for that life that emanates from us— 
Perhaps others from us have sprung 

To breathe and have their day on earth, 

Or perhaps no bodies flowered from our flesh. 
It is all one. We cannot be other 

Than the vessels carrying life. 

In the profoundest way, 

That which is now here 

Has been here all along. 

And all that shall appear now is. 

When the immense reality of this comes to us, 
There is at first sweet relief 

From the ancient fear of being lost, 

And then comes exaltation. 
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I am. 
I have been. 
I always shali be. 


There it is—the inescapable immortality 
Hounding all of us. 
And for us comes wonder with this knowledge. 


For I know 

And I know that I knou 
I am 

And I know that 1 am 


In these days of consciousness, 
These years we call a life, 
In these fragments of time, 
Pulses God. 


I am 

And I know that I am. 
I was; 

I ever shall be. 


And in each appearing 

That which is a self shall sing 
I am and 1 know that I am. 
Through me forever 

Runs life, the river 

Through me, forever grows up 
Life as a tree. 


The kingdom of God 

Is as the seed of the mustard tree, 

The small secret, bursting its casing, 
Crowding upward. And in the upper air, 
Leaf of living, bloom of knowing 

And seed of promise for the miracle again 


If life is forever-living, 

Then a life can give itself joyously up 

Into its own full flowering; 

To know truly, 

To know deeply, and thereby to do well 
Pulling up from the very roots of one’s being 
Every whit of strength, of form fulfilled, 
Taking rightful place among earth's wonders, 


I am the seed 
That shall give the forest 


I am the man 
By which life shall know men. 






I am the spirit 
By which life shall proc laim God. 









Reprinted with permission of Marion Cuthbert and The Woman's Press 
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. Tie, TEACHER'S PHILOSOPHY 
3 OF LIFE 


HE TEACHER of today has one of the gravest responsibilities ever laid on the 
pares of a single individual—the task of preparing the children of the 
world to take their place in a civilization that is fraught with unlimited possibilities 
for man’s happiness and yet which may explode into bits in their very faces. It is a 
task that only the brave in mind and soul can undertake, a task which calls forth 
every resource the teacher possesses, spiritual as well as human. Only one who has a 
sound philosophy of life and a steadfast faith in the dignity of man and the glory 
of God can surely and serenely face such a responsibility. 


CATHOLIC 


REV. MICHAEL J. McKEOUGH, O. PRAEM 


One of the planks on which the Catholic philosophy of education is built is 
the conviction that, in any teacher-pupil relationship in or out of the classroom, the 
philosophy of life of the teacher will influence very much the direction of the 
growth that occurs in the pupil. The attitudes which the teacher explicitly or im- 
plicitly manifests towards all phases of human living—individual, social, religious, 
political, or professional—will, to some extent, influence the attitudes which the 
child has in similar situations. What the teacher teaches is of no more importance in 
the outcome of teacher-pupil relationships than what the teacher is. 

The Church, therefore, in setting up an educational program, has always in- 
sisted that the philosophy of the teacher must be in complete agreement with the 
philosophy and the objectives of the school. Her general, special, and professional 
pfeparation is important; but, however excellent each of these may be, she cannot 
qualify as a good Catholic teacher unless she exemplifies a truly Catholic philosophy 
of life. 

There are two basic sources of the Catholic teacher’s philosophy of life: 
scholastic philosophy and theology. The former, which is derived solely from 
reason, answers for her the fundamental questions regarding the nature of reality, 
the nature of man and his relationship to the realities around him, the ability 
of man to attain certain knowledge of these realities and truths, especially of 
transcendental truths, and the nature of society and man’s place in it. Theology 
completes and perfects her philosophical knowledge. Great as the human mind is, 
it cannot of itself attain an adequate understanding of all the truths one needs 
in order to live securely and successfully. The Catholic teacher's faith, founded on 
revealed truths that are the object of theology, provides her with more definite 
answers to the questions regarding the origin, the nature, and the destiny of man, 
the norms of human conduct, and the means of living a supernatural life. 

To the Catholic teacher, therefore, she herself and every child in her classroom 
are creatures of God. They have immortal souls which distinguish them essentially 
from all other beings on the earth; and, after this life, they will continue to live as 
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distinct personalities either in complete happiness with God in heaven or in utter 

unhappiness, separated from God, in hell. Since the attainment of this eternal 

happiness is of such tremendous importance for every child, as indeed for all others, 
the primary purpose of education must be to assist the child to attain this end, 

However, the child must live here while preparing for the hereafter. Consequently, 

successful living on this earth is a necessary prelude to the life in the next. With 

this life, too, the school and the teacher must be concerned. The child must be 
taught the knowledge, the skills, and the appreciations necessary for a useful 
and happy existence here. For the realization of these objectives, self-activity on the 
part of the child is required. The role of the teacher is that of a co-operator with 

God and the child in his development. 

In the opinion of the writer, the best expression of the objectives of Catholic 
education is that which comes from the Commission on American Citizenship of 
the Catholic University of America. In the three volumes, entitled Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living, the goals of Christian education are given as 
follows: , 
1. Physical fitness, or the habits of healthful living based on an understanding of the body and 

its needs, and right attitudes toward everything that contributes to good health. 

. Economic competency, or the understanding of the workings of modern industrial civilization 
with all that it involves of interdependence adequate to yield an appreciation of the value of 
work and a zeal for social justice. 

3. Social virtue, based on an understanding of American life and the workings of democracy, 
rendering the individual willing to make those sacrifices of self-interest that are necessary if 
he is to live with his fellow-men in peace and unity. 

4. Cultural development, rooted in a familiarity with the beauty the human mind has created 
and enshrined in its literature, its music, and its art, and flowering in a taste for finer things 
that will banish the low, the lewd, the vulgar, and the decadent. 

5. Moral and spiritual perfection in Christ, or saintliness, the crown of all the rest, achieved in 
and through all the rest, fulfilling the purpose of man’s existence, because it purifies him 
and unites him with his God.” 


N 


These goals grow out of the Catholic teacher's philosophy of life. It is to achieve 
them in her pupils that she dedicates her life. 


JEWISH 


RABBI SOLOMON H. METZ 


The teacher's philosophy of life is the wisdom that grows out of an understand- 
ing of the structure of man’s nature, a spiritually dynamic conception of the good 
life on earth, and a reverential attitude toward the child. 

As often as I face a child in the classroom, I am overcome by a feeling akin to 
awe. Our days are largely the consequence of what we thought and taught in our 
yesterdays. The child is the bridge between the past and the future and our hope 
for a better world. The teacher is entrusted with the most precious material in 
creation—the unformed, plastic personality of the human being. What we do with 
it today will determine the curve of our destiny. Thus, in the deepest sense of the 


* Commission on American Citizenship, Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living. (Washing: 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1946), p. 14. Quoted with permission of the 
publisher. 
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word, the teacher’s work is a sacred work of creation, and her influence is like “the 
spirit that hovered upon the face of the deep.” The teacher's influence should 
transmute the potentialities of childhood and the chaotic turbulences of adolescence 
into order, strength, character, and morality. The Talmud regards the work of the 
teacher as the holiest of human endeavors. Teaching is more than a profession—it is 
a sacred calling, and the classroom is truly the sanctuary where the teacher is called 
upon to mold the personality of the child and to open his eyes to the boundless 
vistas of existence—to the wonder, possibilities, and purposes of life. 

As the artist is guided by the image aglow in his mind while he fashions his 
clay, so must the teacher be moved and guided by the true philosophy of the good 
life. But what is the Good Life? Micah defines it thus: ‘It hath been told thee, O 
Man, what is good and what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justice, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.” Let it be emphasized that the sequence of 
the clauses in Micah’s statement is as vitally meaningful as the definition itself. 
The Talmud records that, after long discussions as to which of the 5,845 verses of 
the Pentateuch is the most significant, the rabbis concluded that it is the verse, 
“This is the Book of the Generations of Adam; on the day that God created man, 
in the image of God made He him.” The rabbis also stress that man must “cleave 
unto God” and follow the example of His attributes. ‘As He is compassionate, be 
thou compassionate; as He is gracious, be thou gracious; as He is forgiving, right- 
eous and holy, be thou likewise.’’ But man is both body and soul, love and ambition, 
mind and spirit, a unique individuality and a social being. He is a meeting-place of 
all the forces in creation and the point of convergence of the visible and invisible 
worlds. He is light and shadow; he is angelic and satanic; and he is free to choose 
his own way under the sun. He is called upon to make great and fateful decisions. 
He must, therefore, be guided by fundamental, eternally valid truths in order to 
lead the good life. Obviously, as a child of God Who is One, man cannot find the 
good life in choosing to live in terms of any one particular aspect of his being— 
either the physical or intellectual, the utilitarian or the mystical. The good life is the 
life that harmonizes all his powers into a creative unity. In order to attain this unity, 
he must steadfastly follow a definite way of life, a definite pattern of behavior. 

The child must be made to realize that he has duties to himself—to keep his 
body clean and pure and strong—and duties to his mind—to develop his intellect 
and to increase his knowledge. He has the duty to learn to keep his emotions 
channelled and under control. He must be given to understand that he has duties 
toward his fellowmen, duties to the whole human race and the generations to come. 
Finally, he must be given to realize that the greatest achievement in life is a con- 
tinuous awareness of the presence of God. 

How shall we start our odyssey to fulfillment in terms of the good life? Micah 
tells us that we start first with the practice of justice. Regardless of our emotional 
immaturity, we must always discipline our behavior toward our fellowmen and our- 
selves in accordance with the principles of justice. This consistent practice of justice 
eventually leads man to the discovery of the love of mercy. The practice of justice 
and the love of mercy will lead us to the discovery of God's presence, which will 
bring into our lives the harmony of all our forces and the synthesis of all our 
powers and will give us at-oneness—with ourselves, with our fellowmen, with 
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nature, and with God—thus crowning our existence with that harmony of freedom 
and fulfillment of peace and dynamic action which is the essence of the healing, 
restorative, and redemptive at-oneness of the Good Life. 


PROTESTANT 


CYNTHIA CLARK WEDEL 


It has been the fashion in America for the past generation or so to assume that 
a person should be judged by his actions and that his inner thoughts and beliefs 
did not matter very much. Only gradually—perhaps as a result of the bitter 
experiences of the past decade—are we coming to a realization of the fact that it 
is much more important to know a person's philosophy of life than it is to know 
his bank account, his educational achievements, or his employment record. Every- 
one in this uncertain age is looking for stability—for people who can be counted 
on under any and all circumstances. Such trustworthiness is found only in those 
who have solid and deep-rooted inner convictions. 

To the teacher, as to few other professional people, comes this plea for stability. 
As we prepare the youth of today to live in a world of tomorrow under conditions 
which we cannot possibly foresee, we have a frightening responsibility to give them 
resources and convictions which can withstand the powerful assaults of technology 
and new ideologies. It is a frightening responsibility because no textbooks or 
schools of education can prepare us to impart to others a sound philosophy of life. 
It is something which we ourselves must have. If we have it, it will be apparent in 
everything we do and say, and our pupils will catch it. If we do not, ourselves, 
have a sound and mature philosophy of life, there is no way in which we can 
cover up the lack. 

What is a sound philosophy of life? Volumes could be written on this theme. 
A brief article can only suggest a point or two. To me the question can be answered 
only in terms of religious belief. It would certainly include the perception that 
“relationships” are the most important thing in life. “Real life is meeting’ is 
the way a gifted theological writer of our day has expressed it. If my relationships 
are in good shape, no outward circumstance or blow of fate can upset the 
equilibrium of my life. 

First of all comes my relationship to God. I need to accept the traditional 
Christian concept of God—often tragically forgotten in our age of religious 
illiteracy. I must learn to know Him as loving, wise, and forgiving, but first of all 
as a righteous and holy God. I must measure all my thoughts and actions 
against His standards of absolute righteousness. I must face the fact that, judged by 
such standards rather than the shallow standards of our contemporary world, I 
fall far short. Then I must follow the traditional Christian path of admitting that 
I am a sinner and humbly seeking forgiveness. The good news of the Christian 
faith is that, if I am sincere in my repentance, I will be forgiven. And this process 
of repentance and forgiveness will be repeated over and over again. It is an 
interesting commentary on human nature that those whom the world has called the 
greatest saints have always been people with a deep sense of their own sinfulness. 
The truly humble are the great of the earth. 
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But this, you may say, has little practical value. Hasn’t it? If you become, 
gradually, a person truly humble before God, you will find it impossible to judge 
others harshly. You will find yourself looking always for the good in others and 
so bringing out that good. Pride has rightly been classed as the worst sin, for it is 
our pride—our self-righteousness and self-protectiveness—which builds barriers 
between ourselves and other people. And it is our pride which keeps us from 
trusting God and allowing Him to use us as He sees fit. 

I am convinced that a person who, through study and thought and prayer, comes 
to a real trust in and relationship with God will gradually stop worrying and being 
fearful. He will try to learn and to do God’s will, not his own. He will begin to see 
others as children of God, to be forgiven as God forgives him. Inferiority feelings, 
fear of others, and worry about the future will give way to trust, loving acceptance 
of people as they are, and a serenity which can carry one through even the trials 
of a roomful of noisy youngsters. 

Such a teacher, through day-by-day example and the contagion of personality, 
will give to each child a feeling of stability and confidence which will remain long 
after the lessons learned from books have been forgotten. 





CURRENT NEWS REGARDING THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


It is expected that Fulbright programs of international educational exchange 
will be initiated in the near future with Australia, Egypt, Iran, Turkey, and India 
since an agreement has been signed recently with each of these countries. Any 
person wishing to apply for an award as advanced research scholar or visiting 
lecturer in any one of these countries is encouraged to write the Conference Board 
Committee at this time. An application form and necessary information will 
be sent to interested individuals by the Conference Board Committee as each pro- 
gram is inaugurated. 

Application forms for the United Kingdom and British Colonial Dependencies, 
Belgium and Luxembourg, France, Greece, Italy, The Netherlands, Burma, The 
Philippines, New Zealand, and Norway for the academic year 1951-52 will be 
sent to interested individuals in the late summer or early autumn when the pro- 
grams for that year are available. It is too late to apply for an award for these 
countries for the academic year 1950-51. 

Additional information may be secured from the Executive Secretary of The 
Committee on International Exchange of Persons, Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 





PHI DELTA KAPPA, ATTENTION! 


Phi Delta Gamma got tangled with Phi Beta Kappa and turned up, in our 
March issue, as Phi Delta Kappa. Although it is your loss that the contributor 
whom we thus initiated into your illustrious organization is not eligible to join 
your ranks, we regret the error. 











EDUCATION FOR THE 
AESTHETIC RESPONSE 


CHARLES EDWARD GAUSS 


F ASKED to state what I consider the aim of education,.I should sum it up in 
three sentences. Education is learning how to understand the world about us, 
how to find the broad patterns in things which can be intellectually grasped and 
which have found expression in the general laws of the sciences. Education is 
learning how we live in the world practically and meet the problems of brute 
fact, of individual concrete realities, with which we are surrounded. Education is 
learning discrimination, not only of ideas—the discrimination of logical differ- 
ences—but of feeling—the fresh, direct awareness of the world about us as a 
source of qualitative differences. This is aesthetic discrimination. I believe that it is 
a fundamental ingredient in any awareness of brute fact and in any intellectual 
discerning of the patterns of things. However, it is not this belief which I am here 
concerned to explain or defend. My purpose is only to elicit your agreement that 
it is most important for education to develop a person not only intellectually and 
for practical living but in this dimension of satisfaction which comes from aesthetic 
discrimination, the satisfaction of the impractical, which develops a dimension 
of richness in one’s life which those who possess recognize as something precious. 
That the development of this discrimination is a function of education, others 
have also pointed out. Alfred North Whitehead has been most explicit: 

There is something between the gross specialized values of the mere practical man, and the thin 
specialized values of the mere scholar. . . . What is wanted is an appreciation of the infinite 
variety of vivid values achieved by an organism in its proper environment. When you understand 
all about the sun and all about the atmosphere and all about the rotation of the earth, you may 
still miss the radiance of the sunset. There is no substitute for the direct perception of the con- 
crete achievement of a thing in its actuality, We want concrete fact with a high light thrown on 
what is relevant to its preciousness. 

What I mean is art and aesthetic education. It is, however, art in such a general sense of the 
term that I hardly like to call it by that name. Art is a special example. What we want is to 
draw out habits of aesthetic appreciation.’ 


The value of discrimination is in proportion to the degree of one’s subtlety of 
discrimination. And there are so many kinds of discrimination! One can mark 
the difference between a warm day and a cold day in a general way. But one must 
be something of a poet to feel together the host of details which make this May 
morning or this December night, which give either just that flavor which belongs 
to it alone, a quality so easily missed by and lost forever to the person who is too 
busy with his practical concerns or some absorbing interest. One may feel a note 
of discord when the idyllic quiet of natural surroundings is interrupted by the 
passing locomotive and line of freight cars, or one may respond with emotion to 


* Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (Mentor Books; The New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 1948), p. 199. Quoted with permission of the Macmillan 
Company, copyright 1925. 
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the values of industrial materialism; but only a Thoreau has the subtle perception 
to feel the rapport which exists between the quiet of Walden Pond and the 
raucous trains that invaded it. One can distinguish red from blue, but how subtle 
is the average person’s recognition of shades of red or of blue? One may appreci- 
ate the ease of travel provided by modern roadways like the Merritt Parkway, but 
how many catch the distinctive manner in which the countryside seems to unroll 
in a continuous panorama as one moves along such a highway? 

The discrimination of tone on the part of the general radio audience had be- 
come so dulled by the poor reproduction of the older speakers that high fidelity 
reproduction was not always appreciated when it was first introduced. 

Most suburban dwellers are appreciative of the cleanliness and restriction-in- 
spired uniformity of their communities. How many of them feel the monotony and 
banality of life in such areas? Though we might want to raze old barn-like Victorian 
mansions and clean up the rubble of shanty-towns, sensibilities as keen as those 
of Charles Burchfield or Edward Hopper are aware of the nostalgia and the pic- 
turesqueness in these blighted scenes. 

These, and other subtleties of discrimination like them, are the kinds of feelings 
we can be made aware of. With this power of discrimination, our life is enriched 
and enhanced on the qualitative level. Surely this is no less important than having 
it enriched in intellectual comprehension and in practical control. 

It is the duty and the privilege of the teacher to help develop this dimension of 
one’s educational growth. It is a difficult thing to do and demands that the teacher 
develop and keep sharp this discrimination within himself first. It is potentialities 
of feeling which are being developed in the person, be he teacher or student; for 
both, the means of development are the same. The most direct way, of course is 
by training in the technique of an art—learning to draw a line with the shading, 
the curvature, the hardness or softness of outline just where such occur. To learn 
by persistent drawing just whére and how these qualities should be, is learning to 
feel muscular differences and to correlate them with visual qualities. This is a 
discriminative process. If one plays a musical passage—crudely, perhaps, at first, 
but in the crudity discerning an ideal of performance and then working to realize 
it—he, by this discrimination, is making the medium of sound plastic to his sen- 
sibilities. The golfer who so carefully practices his stance, his swing, and his follow- 
through is clearly training himself in the discrimination of certain feelings which 
are necessary to realize the “proper” stroke which will make him an expert at the 
sport. The importance of some training in an art, that is, a fine art, a craft, a 
sport, cannot be minimized in education. 

However, there is a more general kind of discrimination in which one may 
develop himself, and no teacher is free of the responsibility of sharpening it in 
himself or of helping to develop it in others. I believe that one of the touchstones 
for recognizing a great teacher is that he makes his students appreciatively aware of 
the difference between subtle thought and crude ideas, that he inspires appreciation 
for beauty of expression and exposition. Beneath his intellectualization and his 
concern for the transmission of facts, he feels keenly and infuses in others the 
excitement of intellectual adventure. The world must first be felt as a thing of 
wonder before it can be understood, for if the sense of wonder is lost we ask no 
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questions and the possibility of any understanding is lost, too. The awareness of 
quality i is a basic attitude with which all learning and all investigation begins. It 
is an awareness of the richness of the world about us. One cultivates it by looking 
for the drama in physical events, for nicety of characterization in literature, for 
differences of style in the arts and in the thousands of other ways in which the 
variety of the world presents its subtle differences. 

There is another consequence of discrimination which makes its development an 
important aim of education. Since the Renaissance, we have become more con- 
cerned with things than values, until now we have been made painfully aware of 
the great disjunction which we have allowed to rise between the technical world, 
concerned mainly with things and morals, and the world as imbued with values. 
I believe that, by developing education in discrimination, we can make a beginning 
of bridging this cleavage, for aesthetic discrimination is the root of valuation. 

In the process of discrimination we become aware of simple ideals. The example 
of the musical passage given above is a case in point. Through repeated playings, 
an ideal is discerned; our discrimination guides the molding of a plastic medium 
toward some ideal, a “satisfactory’’ end. This is the birth of a value. It is a very 
simple value, of course—not the complex thing we usually talk of as aesthetic 
value, not an “intersubjective” moral or social value, but the root of them—a basic 
feeling out of which has been generated a habit, the musical passage as eventually 
played, and an awareness of a certain quality in the passage which we have selected 
as an ideal and which we enjoy. 

Sometimes this aesthetic discrimination is very obviously the basis of a moral 
judgment. Ruskin and the many Englishmen in the last century who fought the 
desecration of the English countryside by the unnecessary evils of industrialism 
exemplify this. Aesthetic values are not a mere chance addition to the practical 
world. To think so, according to Whitehead, is the ‘disastrous error” of the 
“stone-blind eye” that misses the importance of the aesthetic in a nation’s life. 

I do not mean to imply that, if we all go out and become Sunday painters, the 
world’s ills will melt away because we are concerned with things of beauty instead 
of cross-purposed ideologies. I am only stating that education has the job of devel- 
oping our powers of discrimination and that, if our feelings underlie in any way our 
actions and thoughts and our values, this part of education is thereby of great im- 
portance. The relationship of feelings to thought and practice has never been given 
sufficient attention. To try to develop discrimination in ourselves as teachers and 
in those whom we teach and to explore any associations it may have with the other 
dimensions of life is a responsibility we have seldom fully accepted. 
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eMusic AND PERSONALITY 


LUBOV KEEFER 


F MUSIC actually possesses the power to organize one’s dispositions and senti- 
I ments, who, then, should achieve this perfect ratio of integration and differ- 
entiation termed personality better than one forever immersed in it? By this 
standard, the study of music should lead all subjects in the curriculum; its prac- 
titioners should enjoy the ultimate in remuneration and honor; and a Heifetz, 
Hindemith, or Toscanini should be enshrined as a symbol of the Good, the Beauti- 
ful, and the True. 

At present we are witnessing a true orgy of music. The Muzak and loud speaker 
boom it through street cars and dental parlors, restaurants and delivery clinics, 
autos, factories, and reformatory schools. Silence is almost an obsolete term. 
Concerts, on an all day, all night shift, deal out an avalanche of sound to suit 
every palate. Music is taught from kindergarten to gtaduate seminar; it accompanies 
man in one form or another from cradle to grave. What would Gluck, who 
once lamented the surplus of music, say now? 

What are the causes for this mass production and this mew consciousness of 
music, not alone as a social but also as an educational and curative force? Is it 
prosperity, a sime qua non for the cultivation of this costliest of arts, which has 
fertilized the all-out music-making in America? The emphasis placed on glee club 
and orchestra in the schools? The vast influx of foreign genius? The split-second 
precision of its symphonies and fine reputation of the comparatively new species, 
the prima-donna conductor? The mad race for prestige among the larger metropo- 
lises? The perfection of scientific music aids—victrola, radio, and now, video? 
Or perhaps the might of the unions? Or does this unprecedented stream of music 
answer an inner need? In short, what social and economic factors help to explain 
the demand for music as remedy for body and soul, whether of individual or 
state? Let the music educator at least be aware of the issues at stake. 

Man has long had faith in the magic of music. His imagination has tamed 
wild beasts by Orpheus’ song and charmed dolphins by Arion’s lyre. The walls of 
Thebes rose and those of Jericho fell to Amphion’s tunes and the blast of trumpets. 
Ships were wrecked by warbling, golden-tressed sirens; and golden-fluted tempt- 
resses—Hindu, Celt, or Teuton—changed the normal course of seasons and sun. 
In ancient Greece, a flute aroused an entire army into action, quelled rebellions, 
exorcised man and beast, and transported mortals into ecstasy and fury, submission 
and madness. 

This conviction in the sorcery of music is rekindled in times of severe crises. It 
burns today in Walton and Honegger and in such a professed “dyed-in-the-wool” 
materialist as Hindemith. It blossomed with Bach after the Thirty Years’ War. 
It served as the battle cry in the wake of the Napoleonic debacle when it was 
vehemently proclaimed by hordes of metaphysical poet-philosophers. 

When Novalis taught that music introduces us to an “intelligible world of 
Ideas,” he was paraphrasing Plato’s Timaeus. When Wagner, together with 
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Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, extolled music for creating strongholds of man’s will, 
he amplified Plato’s warning of melody’s potency to bolster, undermine, or com- 
pletely arrest man’s volition. Cyril Scott's and Scriabin’s invocation of the cabalistic 
propensities of tones and modes were also a mimicry of Plato and more fervent 
addicts of “colored hearing.” However, to them but another means of self- 
glorification, it served Plato as pedagogical tool. Certain progressions, including 
our major, were condemned as enervating, effeminate, and demoralizing, while the 
forefather of our minor was used to inculcate invincibility in warriors. (Inci- 
dentally, in such vigilance the ancient sage has yet to be outdone by our modern 
dictators.) Plato also anticipated modern psychology in his recognition of the 
warring elements in all art—the orderly and frenzied, Apollonian and Dionysian, 
symbolized in turn by lyre and aulos. 

Man has also long attempted to make aural impacts and impressions pay 
dividends in mental and physical well-being. The ancient Egyptians held that 
music was “physic for the soul’; in ancient Greece, Apollo functioned as god 
of sounds and of healing, and Plato, designating two disciplines—music and 
gymnastics—indispensable to complete man, considered the body a meaningless 
bundle of tissue and muscle without the spiritual compass of melody. Throughout 
the centuries, steadily expanding timbres of recorders, trumpets, and viols have 
been prescribed as sure cure against ills as varied as sciatica, dropsy, fainting 
spells, diseases of the loin, and even deafness and the plague. 

But the chief area of the therapeutic application of melody has centered on 
mental disorders. In the days of Pythagoras and Empedocles, melancholia, delirium, 
lunacy, and sundry manias were relieved by appropriate tonalities: the Phrygian 
was administered for alternating fits of grief and rage; the martial Dorian, to the 
maudlin patient; the Aeolian, to the coward; and the sister-modes were to check 
insanity or hallucinations occasioned by bites of serpents, vipers, and poisonous 
flies. During the epidemics which ravaged Europe in the late Renaissance, music 
alone proved able. to halt the convulsions and frenzied leaps of the victims of the 
fever known as St. Vitus’. Historically, there are also records of illustrious psycho- 
paths returned to self-respect and usefulness through the ministration of vocalists: 
Philip V of Spain, Ludwig of Bavaria, George III of England. 

Musical therapy is not ‘quackery. At the dentist’s office the Ride of the Valkyries 
forms a two-part counterpoint with the grinding machine; it is not a substitute. A 
surgeon would hesitate to apply the Liebestod or Clair de Lune, no matter how 
eloquently performed, in lieu of a splint or anesthesia; yet he finds in them a 
reliable partner. In this way music rules the mind, and the mind the body. 

When one considers music in connection with the personalities of composers, 
there seems to be no common denominator of habits, virtues, and bents. No 
matter where we turn, deviations from the norm glare at us mockingly. Some 
composers write with fabulous speed, practically without revision—Rossini, 
Pergolesi, Schubert, and Britton; their confreres, laboriously, with minute chiseling 
and excruciating labor pains—Beethoven, Brahms, Walton. Some musicians have 
been nature enthusiasts: Beethoven’s imagery flowered under the trees. Some— 
Chopin and Wagner—have been urban sophisticates, who vibrated to manufactured 
scent. Reger and‘'Humperdinck were lost without sunshine; Schubert’s current of 
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melody could run dry in several consecutive dark days; and Gluck moved his 
piano into the scorching sun while working on the Iphigenias. Beethoven's thoughts 
were most productive after a cold shower, and Reginald Stewart reads his scores 
in refrigerator temperatures. Wagner fumed over the sterility of his brain in the 
oppressive heat, and the dismal English fog finished what remained of Chopin's 
strength. Motor activity ignited the flame of Brahms and Mahler, but Paisiello and 
Rossini functioned best in bed, wrapped in innumerable blankets. 

The cavalcade of human beings whose names are written in gold in the annals 
of music covers idiosyncrasies, weaknesses, transgressions of conventional code, 
and pettiness. Unhappily for the educator, such conduct has an eternal appeal. 
We are likely to overlook the honest, humble toilers, generous friends and hus- 
bands, and the ascetics for the sake of the Samsons shorn of their might. Once 
in a while a noble spirit will seek out that sensibility, emotional capacity, intellectual 
range, compassion, and meekness; but millions would rather trace the divided 
minds of Schumann, Smetana, and Warlock, the sex perversions of Tchaikovsky, 
and the hysteria of Lassus, Mahler, and Britton. As‘ human beings—and educators 
might as well face the fact—we delight in peeping through professed idealism or 
the priggery of the biographer. Beethoven’s miserliness and irascibility, Haydn’s 
ingenious ways of duping royalty and publishers, Mahler’s habit of starting dinner 
with dessert; all the bile and pinpricks exchanged by Berlioz and Wagner, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann regale us beyond the memento mori sounded by the 
same geniuses. The world loves the noncomformer, uncomfortable as it may be 
for the pedagogue. 

Assuming a degree of talent, what are we to do toward fostering artistic develop- 
ment? At no time has our responsibility been greater, our task more vital. Para- 
doxically, it is here and now that the unions are so ironclad that their charges 
are exposed to the most precarious existence—bereft of government aid, rank, or 
social caste. Nowhere else in this disturbed world is the fear of not arriving, of 
frustration and ridicule, of material insecurity, and of the omnipotent critic as 
paralyzing. What heights would Charles Ives have scaled, had he cut short his 
Jekyll-Hyde game of successful insurance man by day and composer by night? 
What might have been the record of Alden Carpenter had he freed himself from 
the presidency of a nation-wide corporation? This is not to deny that composers 
have managed to serve two masters relatively unscathed. Or, perhaps Prince Igor 
might have been more homogeneous in texture had Borodin given up his chemical 
laboratory and the championship of blue stockings; perhaps Boris Godunov might 
have plumbed starker depths had Mussorgsky shaken off the dust of the railroad 
job. If we rule such a vacillation harmful to a full blossoming of one’s resources, to 
humaneness and humility and self-esteem, would the same hold true for any 
extra-musical education? After all, is any type of broad culture compatible with 
the rigid demands for specialization in today’s society? 

Admitted that there are styles in intellectual curiosity, the musician must branch 
out beyond the confines of his own métier. This does not mean that he should 
stuff himself with all the information assembled in his era. Any contact with a new 
medium of expression or a new channel of thought is bound to make a better artist. 
As usual, there are exceptions. It may be that the passionate preoccupation with 
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natural science and Dostoevski stifled the melodic flow and aggravated the mental 
anguish in Mahler and that the visions of Wellesz and Sessions would shine more 
incandescently if unburdened by Ph.D. degrees and the intractible tradition of 
Harvard. Nonetheless, the same doctorate in psychology has not perceptibly 
weakened Ormandy’s beat. 

It would be futile and silly for music teachers to encourage the study of painting 
in the hope of a yield equal to Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition, Liszt's 
Hunnenschlacht, Rachmaninoff’s Isle of Death, the magnificent Mathis der Maler 
by Hindemith, or Wagner’s Meistersinger, which the master, not given to magna- 
nimity, credits to Titian’s ““Ascension.’’ However, we will not be far off the mark 
in maintaining that their own work on canvas sharpened the musical contributions 
of the Bachs, Mendelssohn, David, and Donizetti. By the same token, it is not too 
far-fetched to search the Blue Danube and Der Fre/schiitz for echoes of Strauss’ 
caricatures and Weber's lithographs. 

If one is a performer, how exhilarating and reassuring is the sharing of music 
in the give-and-take of a string quartet, a chorus, or a symphony! Here one experi- 
ences the thrill of common labor, physical and spiritual, and of a common goal, 
unity in diversity. One is initiated into discipline and respect of one’s neighbor's 
prerogatives. There is little opportunity to star, but there are endless facets for 
enjoyment. All men become brothers in responsibility and delight. The leader of 
such an ensemble must be catholic in his tastes, broad in general culture, and under- 
standing of human motives and transcendent values. In addition to logic, his read- 
ings must have zest, convictions, and ardor. He must respect the old, yet be curious 
" of the new; he must fight lethargy, bias, and tawdriness. Initiated into the sister-arts, 
he will bring out the values which belong to music. Disciplinarian and poet, edu- 
cator and guide, he will live up to Plato’s ideal of musician citizen. 

But our mutual and gravest concern is the audience. Not the few technicians, the 
esoterics, and highbrows of jaded appetite but the “average” man who craves 
music for diversion or culture or salvation. His name is legion! No wonder! Never 
before have nonpractitioners been able to flood the portals of music in such 
hordes! But even behind these numbers there lurks danger. Who of us has not 
sympathized with the intermission wretch, trembling lest an honest, direct reaction 
to a new piece betray his ignorance of ‘‘meaning” or, horrible dictu, stamp him 
iconoclast; lest failure to notice an infinitesimal slip in memory or pitch in an opus 
which- he could not name, an ignoramus. And woe to his self-respect if the 
“critic” sings a different tune in the morning! So he, too, develops a sort of im- 
munity, if only to live up to his neighbor in what is “right.” 

As though there were a right and wrong in music! It is the audiences, not the 
critics and textbooks, which have put Bach and Brahms where they are today. 
Away with sham, with learning based only on mechanics or second hand espousal! 
Give us the old riots, the fights which greeted Stravinsky and Schénberg in the 
good ante bellum days! Better a personal, sincere reaction to “One Night of Love” 
than all the hashing over of program notes for Prokofiev's Sixth. Let us acclaim 
the unprejudiced, honest listener, for only in the multiplicity of impressions lies 
music’s loftiest service, and paradoxically, its ability to bring us order and unity. 
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REATIVE EXPERIENCES IN ART 


MARY ANN ACKERMANN 


VERYONE is talented. Every healthy person has a deep capacity for developing 
E the creative energies in his nature. Every normal person is able to receive and 
to assimilate sensory experiences. In other words, he can give form to his experiences 
and reactions. In actual life, in a perilous situation or in moments of inspiration, 
the conventions and inhibitions of daily routine are broken, and the individual often 
reaches an unexpected plane of achievement.* 

The spontaneous work of children and of primitive peoples springs from an 
inner sense of what is right, as yet unshaken by outside pressure. Their lives are 
governed by inner necessities. If we believe that anyone can achieve expression in 
any field, even if it is not his best outlet or essential to society, we may infer with 
still greater certainty that it must be possible for everyone to comprehend works 
already created in any field. Such comprehension is developed by stages, according 
to disposition, education, and mental and emotional understanding. 

For the majority of observers, it is scarcely possible to distinguish among the 
dozens of art “‘isms’’ because the common denominator is not-known to them. They 
do not realize that the creative worker, reflecting all the movements and aspirations 
of his time, attempts to express himself through the means of his own generation. 
It seems to many people that each picture, piece of music, or poem demands for 
its comprehension a deep, underlying, philosophical sub-structure rather than a 
direct surrender to its expression. Laden with false expectations, people want to 
“understand everything all at once.” 

David Lilienthal has said that the source of our strength as a nation is in our 
faith in a creative, aesthetically sensitive mankind. We are, by nature, creative 
rather than destructive. Victor d’Amico,? of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, believes that we can save that creative spirit by having deep faith and belief 
in the creativity of mankind. The time may yet come when it will be an international 
crime to destroy another’s work, another’s house, another's idea. 

It is for this purpose that I am writing: that we, as teachers, develop and use 
that creative power in ourselves. In turn, we shall be able to help our students 
develop aesthetic sensitivity and creative powers in themselves. I do not believe 
that it can be done by appreciation alone; it comes also through an awareness, re- 
sulting from “‘educated” sensory reactions. 

There are certain things that cannot be discussed but rather need to be demon- 
strated or experienced. Frequently, teachers and critics talk too much, with the 
result that most people “look” at thing with their ears. According to Chermayeff,* 
of the New School of Design, Chicago, we read the criticisms of the concert rather 
than hear the concert; thus we “hear” with our eyes. Imagination is a wonderful 
thing, but it needs the enrichment of sensory experiences. We listen to people 

* Laszlé Moholy-Nagy, The New Vision (3rd ed.; New York: Wittenborn & Co., 1946). 


* Lecture delivered at the University of Wisconsin, 1949. 
* Lecture delivered at the University of Wisconsin, 1949. 
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generalizing about pictures or buildings, being sentimental or violent in their likes 
and dislikes; if we do come across a print of a painting or visit an art show, the 
loudest words echo back into our ears, to be in turn repeated by us. We seldom, 
if ever, give ourselves over to a purely emotional reaction to colors, shapes, lines, 
textures. Most people do not use their visual-tactile sense intelligently. They have a 
preconceived idea that art is illustration, that pictures and sculpture must copy 
life and nature, that the artist has no business creating things he has never seen or 
painting what he knows and sees at the same time or changing nature's pictures 
and proportions. They have forgotten or have never realized that, since the inven- 
tion of the camera, the artist is unnecessary as a recorder of facts. 

There are many opportunities for the development of aesthetic values. Respon- 
siveness to mew textures, new color combinations, and new patterns in everyday 
living and in nature, enables one to grow from within. When one sees only the 
same things from day to day, responds only to the familiar, and does not seek new 
viewpoints, he becomes dull and ceases to grow aesthetically. When he respects 
the sincere efforts of others and the spirit of others, he will be creatively developing 
his own aesthetic sensitivity. 

One can have fun in creative experimentation with the materials of art in relation 
to the perceived as well as the visual world. Those tools of art that best give line— 
such as pencil, pen and ink, thin brushes, wire, string, chalks, charcoal, crayon, 
linoleum cuts, etchings, and dry paint—can be explored in relation to the emotional 
effects of straight lines, broken lines, curved lines, zig-zag lines, and thin-thick 
lines. With a variety of papers—smooth, rough, textured, newsprint, water color, 
Manila, wrapping, paper toweling, and others—many effects can be achieved that 
have a direct relationship to the visual and emotional experiences around us. 

With regard to space and motion, one can have experiences in proportion, in 
flat planes, in perspective, and in surrealism. By studying some of the works of 
the artists of the past and the present and by mentally taking various positions in 
space, one will become aware of things existing other than as the camera records 
them. The tools of art for this experience can be three: dimensional, painted or 
drawn, or cut out of paper or other materials. 

Experiences of texture can be made very exciting by use of boxes or paper bags 
which contain materials of different textures—sand paper, wood bark, glass, wire 
screen, rope, cotton, satin material, nails. Without looking, one can feel these 
things and draw them as he senses them. In doing this he needs to think about what 
he cannot see and alert his senses to the various textures. Another texture experience 
can be the ‘looking’ trip—to observe textures in nature (trees, bushes, grass) 
and textures of building materials (wire, grill work). Still another can be the 
effects of texture achieved by rubbing pencil or crayon over paper held against 
various textured surfaces. Collages of various textures can be built up, using a 
variety of materials of smooth and rough textures such as steel wool, metallic 
papers, thin wood; interiors of rooms can be planned, employing materials of 
contrasting textures. Thus the individual exercises tactile as well as visual sense. 

The study of color is always a thrilling one. Color mixing and blending can 
be experienced; psychological effects of colors can be studied in relation to advanc- 
ing and receding effects of different colors. Moods on paper can be created by 
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colors and developed into paintings. Costumes and interior and exterior color 
decorations can be planned, applying the experiences of. color to everyday needs; 
or purely decorative effects can be created with colored plastics, lighting, paper, 
or paint. Through these experiences one develops a color awareness, a color sensi- 
tivity, a power of reaction, and an aesthetic sensitivity to color. One learns not 
to accept the colors of things only as he knows them or thinks he knows them. 

Perception of form can be experienced by the use of clay or wood. Mobiles of 
cut paper, metal, or plastic can be constructed and then photographed with lights 
cast on them to achieve various shadow patterns. Studies of automobiles, household 
appliances, and various objects of a utilitarian nature can be combined with the study 
of form. Shading black on white and white on black or colored paper can be used 
effectively; painting with oil or poster paint can be done to get effects of form. 

All of these experiences may be suited to the materials at hand, to the situation, 
and to one’s interests and abilities. They will assist in the development of an 
awareness of the physical-spiritual aspects of things and of critical judgment. 

For many people employed in industry, in advertising and layout work, in 
business, and in selling, a’creative job has become merely an assembly process. They 
paint one color in one way, thousands of times a week, draw one line over and 
over again, or drill one hole in one way, hour after hour. A completely individually 
creative experience would bring untold satisfactions, lessen the tensions of daily 
living, and make the daily repetition of work less monotonous. People would de- 
velop self-confidence as individuals because their own creative experience would 
be a real expression of the thoughts, the feelings and emotions, and the dreams 
of their own time. 


FLOWERS IN A DREAM 
CHAGALL 
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Ti ART OF A HOME 


FRANCIS E. HUGGARD 





M*” people would like to cultivate the arts but deny themselves this stimula- 
tion and enjoyment because they think anything artistic is in a separate 
field which they have not the time or ability to cultivate or study. Consequently, 
many of the aesthetic things of life lie close about us, undeveloped and unappreci- 
ated. Indeed, architecture, one of the arts, surrounds us most of our waking hours 
without many of us recognizing that it is an art or that it has a distinct influence on 
how we live. But if we agree with Winston Churchill that “we shape our build- 
ings, then our buildings shape our lives,” perhaps we should try to understand why 
we shape our buildings as we do and attempt to do a better job in the future. For 
shaping buildings is not the job of just the architect; it belongs to all of us. 
Architecture, from earliest times, has been a product of the social pattern and society 
of its day. Throughout history, periods of great architecture were times in which * 
architects worked in a tradition meaningful to the people and in which their crea- 
tions were honest solutions to problems of function and of available materials. 

Just as great architecture over a period of time is that which expresses the society 
of its time, so the good house is that which expresses the life of its inhabitants. The 
house, as the form of architecture closest to most people, provides an interesting 
study of architecture in miniature, with its two general purposes of function and 
beauty. Many people today, attempting to establish the best possible home, thwart 
their purpose by blindly copying the beauty or style of house that was a product of 
a different necessity. Paradoxical as it may seem, however, the newest style is not 
necessarily the best architecture. 

Early pioneers of this country built, not on the most advanced architectural plans 
of their day, but on plans of earlier times in order to make use of the limited variety 
of materials available in the wilderness. Styles were set not only by the racial and 
cultural background of the immigrants but by the adaptation of the few basic 
materials available for practical use. Examples are the well-known Cape Cod and 
New England styles of clapboard houses, subject to so many adaptations today. 
Contrary to popular belief, the colonists did not know how to build a log cabin; 
this construction prototype was later borrowed from the Indians. The basic material 
known to the Pilgrims was masonry, both brick and stone. Stone, of course, was 
available; brick of a sort could be manufactured by primitive means, but no lime 
deposits for adequate mortar were available. Masonry was therefore clinked to- 
gether with mud and moss, but the rigorous New England climate caused rapid 
disintegration of such mortars, with disastrous results. To solve the problem, rough 
boards were placed on the exterior to protect the clay and thus were to become 
known as clay boards, later corrupted into clapboards. Shakes were developed to 
replace the thatch and tile of European roofs. 

Houses in Pennsylvania and along the southeastern seaboard were predomi- 
nantly of masonry, due to the presence of more adequate lime for permanent mortar. 
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In the region of the Pacific Northwest, developed two hundred years later, the 
wood from the ubiquitous forests was used. In southwestern sections of the 
country, the Spaniards made use of the mud or adobe common to that section; both 
the nature of the material and the climate made tremendously thick walls impera- 
tive and, of course, the resultant small windows, arcades, and porches. 

Early construction, whether by prehistoric man or pioneers, was limited not 
only to basic materials but to basic function. Because man is neither nocturnal nor 
self-sufficient in protecting himself from the elements, his first need has always been 
for protection and housing during his sleeping hours. As he expanded his fields of 
activity, food preparation was moved indoors and work space therefor provided. 
Finally, space for leisure and entertaining his fellows was included. So the term 
“parlor, bedroom, and sink’’ describes the space considered necessary for the re- 
quirements of modern living—of leisure, rest, and work—and covers the living 
habitations of our society, whether dwellers in shacks, mansions, or apartments. 

Today it is no longer necessary to live in an adobe hut or a log cabin because 
any material is available to any part of the country. In spite of this availability of 
material, the result is not that of greater individualization but of more standardiza- 
tion. By far the greatest proportion of houses is constructed by merchant builders in 
groups. of from five to five thousand for sale to an unknown future purchaser. Thus 
a five or six room house will contain the same fundamental parts of the same general 
dimensions, whether built in Portland, Puducah, or Galveston. It is true that this 
standardized product is more readily marketable than an individual one, but the 
main reason for these uniform houses being more easily resaleable, as well as 
originally saleable, is that people are afraid of individuality. 

But the outlook is not all gloomy. Fortunately, the hope of correcting group 
regimentation and apathy is intimated in such current movements as group dy- 
namics, non-directive psychotherapy, and creative dramatics. The development of a 
dynamic architecture patterned for today, however, cannot be left to the architect 
alone but must be the result of a general awakening of the people themselves as 
to how they want to live. For a long time the value of hobbies has been recognized, 
but we have not done much about developing them. The schools, in trying to 
instill a yearning in both children and adults to create and recreate, sometimes 
come against a blank wall of inertia. Americans, with all their leisure and wide 
variety of interests, cannot develop those interests if they are regimented into the 
same living space in the stereotyped dwelling of even the immediate past, for 
today’s house was not designed for today’s hobbies. 

If we are to develop hobbies, we must provide a place for them. Photography 
demands a dark room, a cutting and splicing space, and viewing areas; the square 
dance, adequate space to ‘‘docey-doe”’; a model railroad, a shop in which to build 
and assemble and an area for operation and display. Clay modeling or painting 
requires adequate room; music demands not only the musical instrument but stor- 
age or display space. A bridge or canasta club needs space for storage of tables and 
supplies, area for play. Simple entertaining requires much more attention to the 
amenities of the home for the welfare of the guests than the fancy bedspread on 
which to lay the visitors’ wraps. There is, for instance, the problem of caring for 
the parking of guests’ cars and of adequate house-number illumination. 
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Widespread recognition of the need for hobby space has resulted in the fre- 
quent demand, within the last ten years, for a recreation or “rumpus” room. Too 
often, however, this standardized room is not utilized fully because few have 
completely analyzed themselves or their families to determine what that room or the 
house as a whole should do for them. An unused house is not a home. “It takes a 
heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ make it home.” But before a family will do their real 
living at home, they must make a fundamental self-evaluation and make the house 
reflect their individual living desires and requirements. 

Some distinctive and functional types of houses have recently culminated from 
honest living-analyses. The western portion of this country, where building sites can 
be larger than the twenty, thirty, or forty foot lots of older cities, has developed 
ranch type and open plans in an attempt both to enlarge the living space and to 
include a portion of the out-of-doors. Other sections of the country have adapted 
their older regional styles to incorporate some of this type of thinking. Technologi- 
cal improvements such as Thermopane glass have permitted larger view windows 
and window walls to become a practical part of the design. Again the house and 
garden are becoming integrated, to the enhancement of both. 

But beauty in houses is not limited to any style or any region; indeed, few people 
will agree on just what is the most beautiful house. However, if one accepts the 
aesthetic principle that true beauty comes from within, whether of person or house, 
he will realize that beauty of line, proportion, ornament, color, material, and all 
the other architectural principles should be used only to enhance the spirit or liv- 
ing ideals of the inhabitants. The general difficulty, of course, lies in finding or 
recognizing that inner ideal. Houses should be planned from that ideal, from the 
inside out, and should not be planned because of preconceived exteriors. 

As unfortunate as the blind copying of Cape Cod or colonial, not for the beauty 
of purpose but for sales value, is the imitation of materials or the addition of false 
fronts. Materials honestly used, if of good quality, are a most desirable element of 
self-expression. However, honest expression of materials has been over-emphasized 
in the so-called modernistic architecture so that bareness and meagerness sometimes 
extend to the bizarre. 

It is not necessary to build a house to make a real home; one can work out an 
adequate place for developing his own interests in even a small apartment. Exten- 
sive greenhouses are not necessary to prove one a plant fancier; perhaps glass 
shelving on a window can do a far better display job. One's collection need not fill 
great museums; an unusual mantel may provide a far more successful foil for them. 
A planned reading spot with a comfortable chair and lamp and a five foot shelf of 
well-read books may express a home more truly than many rows of expensive 
bindings in an elaborate, unused library. A real home must express the owner. 

Here is a suggestion, then, for one who wishes to develop himself more fully 
in and through his home. First, let him examine himself for possible creative or 
recreative interests or hobbies he may develop there; then, with the “imagineering” 
of an architect or of himself as a determined individual, let him make his living 
quarters conform to allow him the greatest possible aesthetic and satisfying relaxa- 
tion and development. 
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ae TEACHER AND THE 
RESOURCES OF LITERATURE 


RUTH L. ANDERSON 


ee MACLEIsH tells us that a poem should not mean, but be. On being 
asked to define poetry, A. E. Housman stated that he could no more comply 
with the request than a terrier can define a rat, but that he was able to recognize 
poetry by the symptoms it produced in him. One of these symptoms, he said, was a 
constriction of the throat and a precipitation of water to the eyes. 

I do not mean to imply that a teacher is a poem or that she can be recognized by 
any such feeling as a constriction of the throat, but the allusions are pertinent. A 
teacher must be. She must be a person, not simply an individual who has earned a 
certain number of credits in certain areas and fulfilled certain requirements set up 
by a state department of education. When she is such a person, her pupils will 
recognize her as a teacher. To put the matter more simply, a teacher 7s. No amount 
of formal education made her if she did not latently exist before she embarked on a 
career which brought to her one of the most challenging jobs anyone might hope to 
have—that of dealing with human beings engaged in a formal attempt to become. 
And the function of the teacher in this formal process is not so much that of im- 
parting mere knowledge as of helping pupils discover, enlarge, and put to use the 
vistas of their own minds. Therefore, she ought to develop her own resources con- 
tinuously. 

The kind of teacher we are considering must be a person of many facets. She 
must, of course, have knowledge, if for no other reason than that knowledge is a 
basis of wisdom. As Benjamin Franklin told us, “It is hard for an empty sack to 
stand upright.” The teacher must know. She must be familiar with the materials 
of her own field and should have considerable knowledge stemming from things 
outside this field. Yet she need not shrink from saying at legitimate times, “I do 
not know.’ With Francis Bacon we may take all knowledge to our province, but 
in one short lifetime we shall not travel far in that province. Let us hope only that 
the teacher continues to travel. 

But it is not enough to grow in knowledge and wisdom. A teacher must believe. 
She must believe in the improvableness of the pupils with whom she works, or she 
will have a sorry time of it when John or Mary decides that learning, if it comes at 
all, must come by nature and not by effort. She must believe in herself, or she will 
not be able to maintain perspective when she reads a set of examination papers and 
finds that, for many students who have listened, seemingly, to her lectures and have 
read with the class, ignorance is still bliss. She must also have positive belief in 
God and in the ultimate good of the universe. One cannot separate one’s belief 
from one’s living. Nor can one separate Christian faith from progress in Christian 
society. 

If it is a function of education to help pupils discover and put to use their own 
capacities, then surely the teacher must have keen preceptiveness. Without this she 
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can but dispense dry knowledge, unrelated to the lives of pupils and unrelated to 
society. Without this she will teach pupils rather than persons engaged in the 
business of becoming. The teacher must have sensitivity and sensibility. She must 
be able to catch the implication of things said and done. She should possess in high 
degree that capacity called imagination, for it is imagination that enriches under- 
standing and creates the vision without which the people perish. 

We have been considering the kind of teacher any nation ought to have, the 
kind that youth in its potentiality not only needs but merits. Now in the growth of 
such a person, in the continuous unfolding of latent capacities through both formal 
and infarmal education, the various fields of knowledge have much to offer. It is 
our purpose to consider briefly what the teacher may gain through familiarity with 
great literature, particularly in the realm of drama and poetry. It is necessary first 
that we ask ourselves what literature is. 

Like other artists, the writer works from within. His materials are the aspira- 
tions and the imaginings, the pain and the joy, the disiliusion, the despair, and the 
hope of mankind. These aspects of inner life common to all of us the writer per- 
ceives and feels keenly. He understands the truth that is involved in them. Through 
his command of language, he is then able to embody a mood in a poem or to 
realize his perceptions in characters and in what these characters do. When he 
expresses himself memorably, he puts into words a part of the thought and feeling 
universal to men. In a sense, he socializes a part of the history of mankind. Litera- 
ture is a representation of man’s life on earth—not so much of his actual deeds as 
of the mean‘ng and consequences of these deeds. The permanent literature of the 
world has been, from the beginning, ethical 

Let us illustrate this primary characteristic of literature to be universal: 

Mother, I cannot mind my wheel; 

My fingers ache; my lips are dry 

Oh, if you fel 

But oh, who ever felt as I 


felt the pain I feel! 


Sappho wrote this outcry hundreds of years before the birth of Christ. I need not 
comment on the universality in the first lines: we may not have ‘‘minded”’ a wheel, 
but we have kept at something until our bodies have ached. The last lines are man, 
the individual. Who has not felt that his grief or ecstasy is peculiarly his own? 


Cliffs that rise a thousand 
Without a break. . 


Trees that for twenty thousand years 

Your vows have kept 

You have suddenly healed the pain of a traveler's heart 
And moved his brush to write a new song 


These are lines translated from a Chinese poem written in the fourth century A.D. 
Specifically, they express the mood of a Chinese sailor who lived fifteen hundred 
years ago. In reality, they express the mood of any nostalgic trav eler turning home- 
ward in any year. And Tennyson’s poem that begins with a stanza addressed to the 
sea breaking against crags—this poem that calls attention to a fisherman’s boy 
shouting at play and to ships moving safely to their harbors—is not a poem about 
the sea and ships and a boy or even about one man’s sorrow. It is a poem about all 
unutterable grief and the hurt of this grief to the individual when he is conscious 
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of unimpeded expression about him in the world of nature and of other men but is 
unable to find words that express his own mood. Literature speaks a universal 
language because it is the embodiment of essential aspects of human life. It is 
provincial neither in time nor space; on the contrary, it is comtemporary with the 
reader. 

A chief value of literature is, then, that it survives and goes to work in the 
person who reads it. It gives him keen perceptiveness and increased responsiveness 
to his surroundings. The dimness of our mental eyes and the pressure of everyday 
living keep many things hidden from us. But God gives us men to whom He 
“whispers in the ear.” Through their creative genius these men lead us to a higher 
level of wisdom and of appreciation than we might otherwise have. What Robert 
Bridges says about all art we may take to be the major function of literature: 


And Art, as it createth new forms of beauty, 
awakeneth new ideas that advance the spirit 
in the life of Reason to the wisdom of God. 


The teacher who discovers for herself what we have said here about the nature 
and function of literature has at hand unlimited means of developing her own 
resources. If, for example, she reads Hamlet or sees it produced on the stage or the 
screen, she will find in the play a part of the universal experience of man. At the 
outset Hamlet is an honest and responsive person shocked by realization of the 
brutality and hypocrisy of the world. His anguish is that of any sensitive man who 
must find his way upward through disillusion to a point where he can accept reality. 
Through the play the teacher becomes aware of man’s struggle to achieve the self- 
mastery that enables him to think clearly and to act in a bewildering world. She 
learns, also, something of the timelessness of politicians when she hears Hamlet 
ask, as a skull is cast up by one of the gravediggers: “It might be the pate of a 
politician . . . one that would circumvent God, might it not?” She dwells for a time 
with a variety of people, all of whom exist in contemporary society. There is 
Horatio, the man of self-discipline; Osric, the “‘yes man;’’ Gertrude, whose normal 
goodness is so frail that it is blotted out for a time by the sweet words and glittering 
gifts of a designing lover; and Claudius, the designing lover, who is so ambitious 
for power and so shrewd in the use of craft that, as he gets the Danish crown and 
marries the wife of his murdered brother, he carries along with him the vote of the 
Danish lords. 

Through Hamlet the teacher learns something of the way in which good-inten- 
tioned but undiscerning oldsters sometimes destroy the happiness of youth as 
Shakespeare unfolds the consequences of Ophelia’s reply to her father, “I shall obey, 
my lord.”” When Hamlet discovers later that Ophelia is dead and that he is about 
to witness her funeral, he steps from the shadows in the cemetery with the words: 
“That is I, Hamlet the Dane.” When attendants separate him from Laertes he 
declares, 


I loved Ophelia: forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum. 


Just before the fencing match with Laertes he says to Horatio, ‘“The readiness is 
all... .”” For Hamlet—and for the reader or spectator—the world is no longer an 
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“unweeded garden” but a community in which there is work to be done. Hamlet 
has achieved the self-mastery which all men seek. He goes to his death caught in 
the craft of a king who, by virtue of his office and by his long practice of deception, 
has had from the beginning the upper hand; but as he goes down, he kills the king 
twice (there is the poisoned sword and the poisoned wine). Even-handed justice 
asserts itself. Though she may never be aware of it, the teacher gains from Hamlet 
new knowledge of man and of human society. She comes away from the play with a 
sense of the continuance of truth and righteousness, no matter what the temporary 
odds may be. 

So it is with all great literature: there is enrichment for anyone who turns to it. 
I am reminded of an observation made by a student last year when we were study- 
ing Tolstoi’s The Death of Ivan Ilyich: ‘‘Tolstoi shows us what we are so clearly 
that it becomes almost embarrassing to read what he says.’ And I am reminded 
further of a prominent lawyer who. stated recently that one can learn more about 
human psychology from literature than from a textbook in psychology. 

Fortunately for us the range of literature is wide. It may be as light as the tread 
of Ariel or as deep as a well; as close as life and death or as remote as Xanadu, 
where the sacred river Alph flowed through measureless caverns down to a sunless 
sea. The teacher may find in literature just relaxation—the kind that catches up and 
refreshes the jaded mind and soul—and she should read at times just for this 
release, She may find the pure delight of fancy; the energy of living and the joy of 
inactivity; gay laughter and running tears. The extent of this range may be sug- 
gested by isolated lines of poetry if the reader will pause long enough after each 
excerpt to discover through herself what the full meaning is: 


1) Wake: the silver dusk returning 
Up the beach of darkness brims 


2) Let me lie abed and rest 
Ten thousand times I’ve done my best 
And all's to do again 


3) She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
4) Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight 


5) And they are gone; ay ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm 


6) There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 


7) Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu 


The last lines, from Keats, convey a mood of regret for the passing of youth 
although they speak only of trees engraved on a Grecian urn. This is true because 
the meaning of a poem has its origin in the reader as well as in the writer. “When 
we read Kipling we can usually say, “That is just how I feel.’ Of course there is 
nothing ‘wrong’ with that, but when we read a great poet we say, ‘I never realized 
before what I felt. From now on, thanks to his poem, I shall feel differently.’ ” 


(Continued n page 250) 
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Wray DO WE DANCE? 


LYNN POOLE 


a SHAWN, to whom we owe the high place which the dance holds in American 
culture, has repeatedly said, “Dance we must!”’ 

In these three words lie the ancient origins of the dance—the impetus which 
keeps the dance alive in each succeeding generation. People dance because they 
have to, are impelled by their inner emotions, react to outer stimuli of everyday 
life with movement. These stimulated emotions result in the dances of joy, sorrow, 
fear, hate, love, and the entire gamut of human experience. 

In the past, scholars and writers in the field of aesthetics have not regarded 
the dance as an art form worthy of their earnest attention. While they have chosen 
to write encyclopedically about painting, sculpture, poetry, and music, they have 
accorded little recognition to the fifth art. Today, the dance has reached such a 
wide and absorbed audience that it must be classed as a major art. The time has 
come for aesthetics to raise the art of the dance to a respected level in their thinking 
and study. Those vague sentences and brief paragraphs on aesthetics as applied to 
the dance should be expanded into lectures, articles, and books. 

The dance has no word language of its own. This presents a difficulty of major 
importance. Critics*and historians of the dance borrow expressive terminology 
from other arts and thereby further complicate the subject. I sincerely trust that 
Miss Helen Parkhurst will not take umbrage if I isolate a passage from her book, 
Beauty, as an example of this seemingly unavoidable borrowing. In her nod to the 
dance, she says: ‘““The Dance is sculpture made dynamic, sculpture permeated 
with color and transmuted into music, an unqualified union of spatiality and 
temporality, and is of all things in the world the most complete revelation of 
movement.”’ I disagree with this on many grounds but primarily because its eclectic 
wordage is confusing. Yet, what terminology can we use? Ever since the time of 
Thoinot Arbeau, dancers have been seeking a word system for recording their 
dances and explaining their philosophy. Can we use ballet terms? Not exclusively. 
If I were to tell you that a passage in the “Blue Bird pas de deux’’ from Marius 
Petipa’s ballet, Aurora's Wedding, is an enchainement of tourjets, plié, sissonnes, 
plié, entre chats six, ballonne quatre a droit and pirouette, you would record no 
mental image. 

So, I must accept what I criticize. In speaking of dancing, we must borrow terms 
from other arts, because the dance is a synthesis of those arts. But, we must use 
those terms to clarify our meaning rather than confuse. Secondly, we must select 
anthropological terms when speaking of the social origins of the dance, definitive 
terms from psychology when seeking answers to the psychology of dancer and 
spectator, medical and biological expressions when discussing the nature of move- 
ment, and so on through the various fields of knowledge encompassed in a study 
of aesthetics of the dance. 

One realizes the immensity of the problem involved in a study of the aesthetics 
of the dance (on which a definitive study must eventually be done), and one 
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realizes that such a vast subject cannot even be touched at this moment. Therefore, 
let us confine our attention to a facet of dance-aesthetics, the dance as an expression 
rather than an art form, as our point of departure. We must ask: “Why do we 
dance?” The answer to this question will reveal why each of us should participate 
in some form of dancing. Perhaps we will then agree with Mozart, who once 
said: ‘I count each day lost in which there has been no dancing.” 

We should begin with an investigation of the social origins of the dance with 
full consideration of the human elements interwoven into these origins. The dance 
originally existed in simple bodily movement, human experience interpreted 
through movement to elicit an emotional response from the spectator. What was 
the impetus for this emphasis on movement? Motion in nature and human life 
was the prime factor in the life of primitive man. He recognized movement every- 
where—in heavenly bodies, in natural elements, in the cycles of seasons, and in 
human growth. He endowed the sun, moon, wind, rain, trees, and earth with 
godlike powers because his life was so dependent on those phenomena. It was 
only natural that he should offer propitiation to his gods in the form of bodily 
movement or, as we term it, through the dance. Livingston said: ‘“The savage does 
not preach his religion, he dances it.’” Movement through the dance was firmly 
established in primitive life as religious ceremony and gradually became the means 
through which early man expressed himself in all things. In the jungle, even 
today, strangers who meet, say to each other: “What do you dance?” not “Where 
do you come from?” 

Movement of the dance, basic to primitive man, was inspired by a number of 
motives. Man’s elemental emotions and experiences have changed little through 
the centuries. We have learned only to control and refine them. Actually, the same 
motives controlling emotions permeate the dance today as centuries ago. Therefore, 
we must understand motive origins if we are to make, and progress with, a study 
of the aesthetics of the dance. What are these motives? We have mentioned 
religion and can trace its development as a religious dance theme from the Grecian 
dithyramb, through medieval Mass, to the devoutly choreographed dances of such 
modern artists as Ted Shawn and Martha Graham. 

A second basic motive for the dance is Jove and sex. Lucian stated that dancing 
is as old as love and linked inseparably with it. The Omaha Indian word for “love” 
is the same as the word for ‘dance.’ Animals perform ritual dances in mating 
season; through dancing, early men displayed their physical prowess to arouse in 
some maiden a desire for them; and dreamy-eyed high school girls today cry, ‘‘Send 
me, Charlie,” when the captain of the football team cuts in for a dance. Love 
and sex is danced by Hinda Wassu of the Burlesque and by Alicia Markova of 
the Ballet Russe. What is the aesthetic cause and effect of this motive? This should 
be part of our study, a study which must include the demoniacal gyrations of the 
“hepcats” on Second Avenue and the fiery choreography of Antony Tudor'’s 
Pillar of Fire. 

Work is a powerful motive for the dance. Karl Beecher states that work differs 
from the dance only in degree, not kind. Rhythm, pose, gestures, and immobility in 
the dance are akin to the swing of the woodsman’s axe, the clang of the smith’s 
hammer, and the pulsation of mighty modern industries. A search for answers 
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concerning the work motive will lead us from cotton fields to ship wharves and 
onto the concert stage. Our search for answers to many other dance motives will 
lead us to the Bowery, Fifth Avenue, Broadway, Harlem, and out across America. 

In the dance, many physiological factors are allied with the psychological. They 
are the involuntary movements of the body, such as breathing, swallowing, wink- 
ing, and pulsation. But our bodies have a complicated nervous system which gives 
us the power to move in response to inner mental stimuli. This expressive side of 
human motion we control. Through it we are able to translate our emotions and 
experiences to others in artistic form. The manner in which dancers combine the 
mental, emotional, and motional phenomena at their command affords a study of 
the general psychology of the dance. 

Narrowing and detailing the study of the dance, psychology will ultimately 
lead to an inquiry into the minds of many dancers. The dancer is the most com- 
plete of all artists. He is, at the same time, the creator and the product. His is a 
complete’ aesthetic experience. At his service, he has a body, a mind, emotions, 
experiences in life, and the arts of color, music, sculpture, drama, and literature. 

These are a few of the reasons why we dance. We dance to express emotions, 
dance as a result of outer stimuli. Dance is, first, a release—a freeing of the self— 
which gives itself over to the physical expression of an emotion. Therapeutically, the 
dance has great value for the mind and for the body. It has even greater value 
when we are conscious of why we dance, greater force when we subjectively 
experience that which we have objectively discussed on these pages. 


BALLET DANCER 
DEGAS 











TeACHERS AND THE FINE ARTS 


FRANCIS H. HORN 





NDOUBTEDLY the most neglected area in the education of teachers is that of 

the fine arts. The curriculum in teacher preparation boasts no educational 
aesthetics, and teachers in training usually receive only the slightest instruction in 
art and music. In a recent “statement to the profession,” the Committee on Social 
Foundations of the National Society of College Teachers of Education declared: 
“In the improvisation of teacher education since 1900, almost no definite provision 
has been made to have prospective teachers (other than those registered in fine arts, 
music, and similar ‘arts’ courses) study the creative, expressive life of our people, 
or themselves engage in creative work. There is practically no such provision to- 
day.” 

This neglect of the fine arts by our teacher training institutions is characteristic 
of our entire educational pattern. Though there has generally been some recogni- 
tion in the elementary schools of the importance of creative activity in the growth 
and development oi children, in the high schools, courses in art, music, and the 
drama have usually been elective and frequently regarded as among the frills of 
the curriculum. The situation is similar among the colleges and universities; there 
has been little recognition of the integral place of the fine arts even in a liberal 
education, let alone in such professional curriculums as agriculture, business, en- 
gineering, journalism, and the dozens of others offered in our higher institutions. 

This is not to overlook the fact that for some decades in America we have paid 
lip service to the importance of the fine arts in education. Such phrases as the 
“worthy use of leisure,” the “cultivation of appreciations,” and the “knowledge of 
our cultural heritage,” all of which imply some acquaintance with the fine arts, 
have long been part of our educational literature. Most educators acknowledge the 
importance of aesthetic experience in the full life and recognize the significant 
role that the fine arts play in our culture. But when it comes to the curriculum, 
educators seldom accord to the fine arts the place which they deserve and must have 
if children, youth, and adults are to realize the aesthetic values, personal and 
collective, that are so important to their fullest development. 

Though study and cultivation of the fine arts have always been significant, their 
role has never been more important than at present. Addressing a group of art 
teachers in New York a few weeks ago, Professor Irwin Edman of Columbia de- 
clared, “Art, or the arts, adequately taught, are perhaps in our day the most 
central and important means of education.” The writer would differ with Dr. 
Edman as to the primacy of the arts in education; this is swinging the pendulum too 
far in the other direction. Much of the confusion and inadequacy of contemporary 
education is the result of overemphasis ‘upon one or another phase of education 
when what is most needed is a balanced, broad general or liberal education. But 
Dr. Edman goes to the heart of the matter when he indicates that our education 
has stressed the sciences to the neglect of the humanities, the training of the 
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intellect without adequate attention to the development of the emotions, the role of 
reason to the exclusion of that of the imagination. 

In a world increasingly standardized and regimented, the fine arts provide op- 
portunities for the preservation and cultivation of individuality; in the dis- 
organized and insecure conditions of modern life, they foster an awareness 
of continuity with the past and of certain perennial—if not eternal—values. 
Finally, through the expression of the innate aesthetic impulse possessed by nearly 
everyone, the spirit is strengthened against the mental and emotional tensions of the 
times. The experience of the war has demonstrated, if any proof were needed, 
the therapeutic value of active participation in the creative arts. More and better 
education in the fine arts will certainly contribute greatly to the preservation of 
the mental health of the nation in the confused and troubled life that seems to be 
the heritage of modern civilization. 

The importance of education in the fine arts is enhanced by two circumstances 
characteristic of our present day pattern of life. First, the increasing production of 
labor-saving devices and the progressive decrease in hours of work are indeed result- 
ing in greater leisure for the vast majority of American citizens. This makes more 
time available for the enjoyment of the fine arts through both creative and respon- 
sive activity; it also imposes upon our schools, colleges, and other educational 
agencies the responsibility of preparing individuals for the effective use of their 
leisure time and of providing opportunities for the satisfaction of their aesthetic 
urges. 

The second circumstance springs from the development of our mass media of 
entertainment—the movies, the radio, and now television. If the arts were ever the 
province of the privileged few, they are now the prerogative of all. The movies are 
an art form just as surely as the stage, and in America there are over sixty million 
moviegoers every week. The radio has brought music and drama into almost every 
home in the nation. Television makes it possible to see what heretofore has only 
been heard in music and drama, and it adds painting, sculpture, and the dance to 
the arts which can be enjoyed at home. There are television sets in families that do 
not own a book and seldom read a magazine. The educational potentialities of 
television have been set forth at great length. The point to be made here is only that 
these modern inventions make more imperative than ever before the development of 
discrimination and the refinement of taste in the realm of the arts. The mainte- 
nance of an artistic tradition worthy of this country depends partly on the effective 
education of this newly created mass audience for the fine arts. 

Enough has now been said about the importance of aesthetic experiences and of 
education in the fine arts. It is imperative that the schools and colleges increasingly 
take cognizance of this importance and provide adequate opportunities for fine 
arts experiences in the curriculum. In recognition of the dictum that education is a 
life-long process, moreover, opportunities for fine arts experiences must be one of 
the major concerns of adult education agencies. 

Greater emphasis upon such experiences in the schools means a new challenge 
to the teacher. The inadequacy of her education so far as the fine arts is concerned 
was stressed at the opening of this article. Many, probably most teachers lack the 
aesthetic resources for the maximum development and enrichment of their own 
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lives. Consequently, they are handicapped in guiding, if not in fact unqualified to 
guide, the aesthetic experience of pupils. How are teachers to develop these aesthet- 
ic resources that will be increasingly demanded of them? What suggestions can 
be made concerning opportunities for teachers to make up for the limitations in 
their asic education? Fortunately, the opportunities are numerous. It is the purpose 
of the rest of this article to point out some of them. 

In the first place, what are the fine arts that contribute to an individual's aesthet- 
ic development? The noblest, and likewise the most universal in its appeal, is 
music. In “art” are included painting and sculpture and usually, architecture, re- 
garded by some as that branch of art which can contribute the most to a liberal 
education. The drama, when considered for stage presentation rather than as 
literature, is classified as one of the fine arts. The adaptation of the dramatic 
medium to the screen makes the movies one of the fine arts, although one griev- 
ously neglected in education for appreciation and discrimination. Finally, the dance 
has come to be recognized again as one of the fine arts.’ 

The extent to which a teacher should be familiar with and expressive in each 
of the fine arts depends, of course, upon her individual interests, needs, and cap- 
abilities. Undoubtedly, however, the greater each teacher's knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of all the fine arts, the deeper will be her own personal satisfaction and the 
more effective will she be in guiding the aesthetic experiences of others. In any 
case, the teacher should develop her aesthetic resources through both active partici- 
pation in creative experience and systematic study of the various fine arts. 

It is assumed, of course, that any teacher worth her salt will exploit to the maxi- 
mum those responsive resources—as a spectator, listener, etc—which are available 
to her. She will listen to good music over the radio, at concerts, and through her 
own record collection; she will go to the theater and the movies; she will visit 
museums and objects of architectural interest, both in her own community and 
when she travels, which she will do as often as time and money allow; finally, she 
will carry on independent reading concerning the fine arts. 

The extent to which opportunities are available for individual aesthetic develop- 
ment varies greatly in terms of where the teacher lives. They are richest, of course, 
in urban communities, but they are not lacking even in rural communities. Prob- 
ably few teachers are aware of all the community resources available to them. The 
larger public libraries, for example, have collections of phonograph records which 
circulate just like books. Many of them also have listening rooms where records 
may be enjoyed in the building; some have portable phonographs that may be 
borrowed. The libraries and museums also have art materials which circulate. The 
public library at Springfield, Massachusetts, for example, has a collection of over 
half a million pictures which circulate, as do framed reproductions of famous 
paintings. The museums are increasingly becoming centers for musical activities 
and, in some instances, for dramatic activities. A few, such as the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, provide film programs which show the best and most significant 
of American and foreign pictures. 

There are other agencies, contact with which will enable the teacher independ- 


* Preceding articles in this section on aesthetic resources have developed these arts separately. 
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ently to develop her personal resources. She should familiarize herself with all 
such agencies in her community and with the many and varied services which 
they provide. Then she should take advantage of these opportunities. But such 
activities are not adequate for the maximum development of the teacher’s aesthetic 
resources. In this area, just as in the areas of social and spiritual development, 
the goal of the teacher should always be the greatest development of which she is 
capable. 

Because of the teacher's limited background in the fine arts, it is perhaps more 
important than it is in other areas that she seek organized and systematic guidance 
in developing her personal resources. As previously indicated, this should include 
not only systematic study of the history, analysis, and appreciation of the various 
fine arts but also some experience with creative activity in the arts. Nowhere is 
the contention of the pragmatists that “we learn by doing” better exemplified than 
in the arts. To achieve this understanding as well as to realize the enriched living 
that comes through creative self-expression is reason why every teacher should at 
some time directly engage in artistic, musical, dramatic, or dance activities. The 
Museum of Modern Art in New York has an adult class entitled “Understanding 
Modern Painting by Painting.’’ How often have teachers participating in an art 
workshop comprehended for the first time the problems that their pupils face in 
achieving artistic expression. It is not necessary that teachers have artistic talent 
to benefit from creative activity. If painting and sculpture seem beyond their 
ambitions, there are dozens of ‘‘arts and crafts’’ which will provide the creative ex- 
pression that can be so rewarding both personally and in the teaching of pupils. Ce- 
ramics, wood carving, metal work, lapidary work, book binding, leather work, and 
weaving are some of the handicrafts which teachers will find exciting and bene- 
ficial. In the other arts, there are choral groups, such as the youth and adult choruses 
in Los Angeles, which welcome anyone who can carry a tune reasonably well, and 
dramatic groups without professional ambitions, whose performances are given 
for the sheer delight of acting. Though amateur dance groups are not numerous, 
their popularity is certainly increasing. 

Almost any teacher, at least those resident in the larger communities, who is 
desirous of participating in creative activity can do so. The art and music schools 
are not designed only to train the professional artist and musician but also those 
whose interest is recreational and avocational. Most of the museums have art classes 
for adults. There are neighborhood and church dramatic groups. The adult educa- 
tion programs of the public schools and of the colleges and universities likewise 
have classes in the creative arts. 

The schools and colleges, the libraries and the museums similarly have courses 
of the non-creative type. The Toledo Museum of Art, for example, has courses in 
art history, art appreciation, and art teacher training. At the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity this year there are eight evening courses in art history and appreciation, 
one held in the Baltimore Museum of Art; there are three courses in music ap- 
preciation, one entitled ““How to Listen to Music’; and ten courses in various 
phases of the drama. The University also has a Children’s Educational Theater, 
which serves as a laboratory for teachers interested in creative drama for children. 
Like most universities, it provides in its summer school a number of courses de- 
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signed specifically to develop the aesthetic resources of teachers. For teachers unable 
to attend evening or summer classes, a number of universities offer correspondence 
courses in the fine arts. The Guide to Correspondence Study of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association lists courses in art available at twenty-seven universi- 
ties, in drama at eleven universities, and in music at twenty-nine universities. No 
teacher need neglect her aesthetic development just because she does not live near 
institutions providing educational opportunities in the fine arts. 

An important trend in university adult programs is the increasing emphasis upon 
informal and short courses that provide no academic credit. The entire Division of 
General Education at New York University is of such a nature; other institutions 
are also recognizing the importance of such courses. It is doubtful that teachers will 
take full advantage of such courses; unfortunately, administrative requirements 
for advancement and tenure imposed upon teachers have understandably made 
them credit conscious. It is hoped, however, that such requirements will be relaxed 
and that, increasingly, teachers will look upon educational opportunities in terms 
of the benefits to be received, not the amount of credit to be earned. This is particu- 
larly important in the area of the fine arts. Much of the best work in this area is 
being provided by agencies which do not grant academic credit. Much of the activ- 
ity which is most satisfying to teachers and most valuable to their personal develop- 
ment—the creative experiences—cannot carry academic credit even when provided 
by educational institutions. 

Teachers who are devoted to their tasks, teachers who want to develop them- 
selves for the most effective guidance of their pupils, will see great possibilities in 
the study of the fine arts. Few activities will pay the teacher greater dividends. 
Her personal development goes hand in hand with her professional development. 
As she enriches her own life through aesthetic experiences, she increases her ef- 
fectiveness as a teacher. The opportunities for such experiences are increasingly 
available to her; it is imperative for her and for education that she take advantage 


of them. 


The colorful and generous personality of 
Saidie A. May is reflected in The Saidie A. May 
Collection, which is on loan to the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. The wide variation in the crea- 
tive efforts of twentieth century artists is evident 
in the collection. The reproductions in this issue 
are chiefly from her collection. 

Herself an artist, Mrs. May is interested in 
providing opportunities to encourage the develop- 
ment of artistic talent. Her gift, the Saidie A. 
May Young People’s Art Center, a recently dedi- 
cated wing of the Museum, will provide such 


opportunities to youth. 
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AVE YOU READrp 


Women Are Here to Stay. By AGNES RoGERS. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 

This unusual book, largely pictorial, depicts the accomplishments of American 
women since the 1800’s. All fields are represented: sports, theater, dancing, 
dothing, war service, nursing, teaching, philanthropy, science, labor, etc. Whereas 
teaching and nursing were the only two occupations open to women until as late as 
World War I, now a woman may enter any field she desires. 

Women have been accused of innumerable weaknesses; at the same time, they 
are expected to perform many duties. This they have succeeded in doing without 
faltering. The author calls women the “durable sex” because they live longer 
than men. 

Any woman will find this book enlightening as well as entertaining. 


Miss Mallett. By BURKE Boyce. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. 


This is the story of a teacher, from her first day of teaching to several years 
after her retirement. She chose teaching rather than marriage—having refused 
to marry Hal Woodward the first time he proposed because she could not accept 
his selfish philosophy, the second time bgcause she was proud of her work. 

Miss Mallett was honest, human, and conscientious. Her first and only thoughts 
were for the development of the young minds placed in her charge. Although 
one might consider her somewhat terrifying, she yielded to neither flattery nor 
hypocrisy. She was also adamant against what she called “nonsense,” whether 
it came from her students, colleagues, or the powers that be—principals, super- 
visors, and school boards. The good and the bad of school routine—jealousies, 
pettiness, sacrifices, rewards, and fear—are included in the story, which covers 
a period from 1905 to 1946. 

Every teacher would benefit from reading this story; so also would parents, 
school board members, and young people who are considering teaching. 


Painting as a Pastime. By WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. New York: Whittlesey House, 

1950. 

Winston S. Churchill is probably the most famous amateur painter in the world, 
and perhaps that is reason enough for anyone to enjoy his essay, Painting as a Pas- 
time. Add to that Mr. Churchill’s ease and facility with words, his dramatic and 
vivid style, his inimitable way of driving home a punch line, his penetrating and 
philosophic method of attacking any problem, and the result is more than sheer 
enjoyment. This essay should be put on one’s “‘must”’ list. 

The stress and strain that one encounters in daily work—particularly one’ en- 
gaged in mental work—necessitate some sort of relaxation. Mr. Churchill feels 
that the most common form of diversion for most people, that of reading, suffers 
from the defect of being too similar “to the daily round of the brain-worker,” and 
Suggests instead a hobby which calls into play other parts of the body. To him, 
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painting is the hobby which fills most completely those qualifications; painting is 
the “companion with whom one may hope to walk a great part of life’s journey.” 

The greater portion of the essay is devoted to the author’s refreshing descrip- 
tions of some of his experiences in exploring this unknown field (Mr. Churchill 
was forty years of age when he first began to paint) and the delight he experienced 
in seeing a canvas slowly come to life. The old war-horse is there, too. ‘‘Painting 
a picture is like fighting a battle,” confesses Mr. Churchill, somewhat ruefully. 

The eighteen paintings of the former Prime Minister are reproduced in the slim 
volume and are glowing proof of the success of his efforts. They are bright and 
vivid and range from still life to seascapes and olive groves. Anyone who has ever 
done any oil painting, professional or otherwise, will recognize immediately what 
Mr. Churchill means when he says that colors are “lovely to look at and delicious 
to squeeze out.” You who have not yet experienced the thrill of covering an empty 
canvas with these “delicious colors,” take heart. The only requirement one must 
possess is, in the language of the author, ‘‘Audacity.”’ 


ati 
—_— 


THE TEACHER AND THE RESOURCES OF LITERATURE 


(Continued from page 238) 





These are the words of W. H. Auden. The teacher who starts with Kipling as an 
adventure in reading may, if she will, proceed to Auden and others, for the feelings 
and sentiment inspiring those who create are waiting to be shared by us. 

As a means of personal growth, the féacher should set aside some time each 
week-to dwell with those to whom “God whispers in the ear.” She should take 
with her into her home some paintings and listen to great music, for there is a 
oneness in the arts. She should become familiar with literature that has survived 
throughout the ages and with the best that has been written by her contemporaries. 
She may do this last by taking an elective course in literature if she has the oppor- 
tunity. She may enjoy interpretations available to her on the stage and on the screen 
through the skilled performance of such persons as Judith Anderson, Maurice 
Evans, and Laurence Olivier. But more important still, she may just read. She may 
follow for herself Shakespeare’s plays or the drama in any good anthology. If, in 
the realm of poetry, she is not equipped to read Dante or T. S. Eliot, she may start 
with Louis Untermeyer’s The Book of Living Verse or a similar compilation. If 
she needs helpful discussion, she might choose Studies in Poetry, by Neil Frank 
Doubleday. A comparable book in the field of drama is Reading Drama, by Fred B. 
Millet. 

The important thing is that the teacher read and make use of opportunities to see 
great drama performed. Then she will never know the regret of Charles Darwin: 
“If I had my life to live over again, I would make it a rule to read some poetry and 
listen to some music at least once every week; for perhaps the parts of my brain now 
atrophied would thus have been kept alive through use. The loss of these tastes is 
a loss of happiness.”’ There is also a loss in stature. In the permanent literature of 
the world is stored “the precious life-blood’’ of master spirits, the highest that man 
has thought and felt. The teacher who reads a good book may well say of it what 
Goethe said of Winckelman: “One learns nothing from him, but one becomes some- 
thing.” 
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ROSS CURRENTS 


KENNEDY, GERALD. “The American Faith,” The Christian Century (March 1, 
1950), pp. 268-269. 

At a time when so much is being said and done about “un-American” phe- 
nomena, an inquiry might well be made as to what is “American.” What would 
happen to our patriots of the past if we “smeared” them without producing any 
evidence to support the charges? To George Washington, who had formerly 
been in the pay of an enemy country? To Thoreau, who wrote On the Duty of 
Civil Disobedience? 

We have had periods of mass hysteria before, of lapses of sanity in the form 
of Salem witchcraft and the Ku Klux Klan. If we continue to “move in the 
direction of trial by label,” we shall find that “first-rate men will not work in 
an atmosphere which trembles before ideas,’’ whether it be in the church, in the 
government, or in the universities. 

Through fear and suspicion, the essentials of the American faith still shine 
forth: “First, an American believes in free trade in ideas; second, he believes 
in free speech as long as a man puts his trust in persuasion and does not advo- 
cate change by force.” We, in America, have confidence in people and in their 
ability to decide aright. 


Link, Henry C. “A Workable Cue to Happiness and Personality,” Reader's 
Digest (March, 1950), pp. 136-138. 

No longer is personality regarded as intangible but as “the extent to which 
one is able to interest and serve other people. This ability is made up of habits 
and skills acquired by practice.” Personality and happiness are closely related, for 
“as our personality expands, our happiness also expands.’ Both can be increased 
“by effort and practice, but only on one condition: the things we do must be 
such as to help and please others, even though we have to sacrifice our own desires 
in the act!” 

How then do we grow in personality? We decide to form new habits and em- 
bark on new adventures, not being afraid of making mistakes or of meeting 
rebuffs. We cultivate the habit of remembering birthdays and anniversaries, of 
learning peoples’ names, of personally showing our concern about the welfare of 
all humanity, and of expressing affection in our own families. Being interested 
in people is not enough, however, unless we are interested in people for their 
sake and not for what they can do for us. ‘““Whether our acts of consideration for 
others be large or small, the principle is the same: Happiness is to be had for 
the giving.” 


GALTON, LAWRENCE. “Little Boys Make Lousy Husbands,” Better Homes and 
Gardens (March, 1950), pp. 41; 283-289. 

Although your friends may be on the verge of divorce or budget failures, and 
your family full of friction, they may still be “normal” in intelligence. The 
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trouble is probably not what it seems—not bad luck, uncongenial marriage part- 
ners, illness, or difficult bosses—but emotional immaturity. At least that is the 
conclusion of the Family Service Association of America after a recent study 
made of 60,000 distinct family problems referred by families of all types and 
all socio-economic levels. 

“There’s some remnant—small or large—of the child in every adult. The part 
of us that is still the child often gets in the way of accomplishments and satisfying 
personal relations,” especially at times of strain or crisis. Returning to childhood 
frustrations and problems has long been recognized as the behavior pattern of many 
people with serious mental ailments. ‘“‘Emotions in rompers,” however, is an 
escape in which most of us indulge to some degree. 

This immaturity manifests itself with most devastating results in money matters 
—in overspending to compensate for an economically underprivileged childhood, 
in frugality imposed upon other members of the family to experience the sense 
of power never realized in childhood. Parent-child relationships represent another 
large area in which adult immaturity may create problems. In jobs and careers, 
too, the important role of emotional immaturity is beginning to be understood. 

In preventing people from recognizing or defining their problems, emotional 
immaturity undermines many otherwise successful marriages. Feelings of inferiority 
from overprotection in childhood, repressed hostilities, subjection to unreasonable 
adult standards, these and other childish reactions may manifest themselves in 
various guises. 

It may be small consolation to remind ourselves that probably few of us, if 
any, achieve complete emotional maturity. There are, of course, resources available 
for assistance in solving emotional problems. Psychiatric aid may be necessary if 
the problem is very serious. Less severe difficulties can be handled through family- 
service trained counseling. Then “there will be those of us, too, who can help 
ourselves to a worthwhile degree. Determined to accept responsibility, we are 
likely to find that we have the ability to carry it and achieve results. We can 
change our whole lives and the attitude of people around us if we change 
ourselves.” 
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‘Women IN THE NEWS 


Miss Jane Evans, executive director of the National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods, has been elected president of the National Peace Conference. The 
second woman to hold that position, she succeeds Richard R. Wood of the Friends 
Service Committee. The National Peace Conference, organized in 1933, includes 
in its membership approximately thirty-five national organizations. This con- 
stituency represents religious groups, men’s and women’s organizations, youth 
groups, and research associations. The delegates meet monthly and discuss various 
phases of American foreign policy. As individuals, the delegates approve concrete, 
workable proposals that are then sent to President Truman and the State 
Department. 

During 1950, the Institute of International Education has been planning and 
supervising the visits and travel in the United States of about fifty-six groups of 
Austrians and Japanese. These individuals are brought to this country by the ad- 
ministration of the Army’s Exchange-of-Persons Program. As part of this project 
eleven Japanese women leaders have been traveling throughout the United States 
for a period of three months. They represent labor, housewives, and the pro- 
fessions. Their itinerary has included visits to the United Nations, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, a number of universities, and selected cities where they might 
obtain firsthand information of procedures used by government agencies and private 
organizations in raising the ‘‘social, economic, and political status of women.” 
The group, which expects to return to Japan by way of San Francisco sometime 
in May, has been especially interested in discussing with Americans the training 
of women for leadership in local, national, and international organizations. 

The United Nations Commission on the. Status of Women, scheduled to hold 
its Fourth Session at Lake Success on May 8, consists of one representative from 
each of fifteen member countries of the United Nations, selected by the Economic 
and Social Council. The only change in the countries serving on the Commission 
for the Fourth Session is that of Lebanon, in the place of Syria, whose term of 
office expired on December 31, 1949. 

The provisional agenda included political rights for women, educational op- 
portunities for women, nationality of married women, property rights of married 
women, participation of women in the work of the United Nations, and equal 
pay for equal work for men and women workers. 

Although educational opportunities were studied at the Third Session at Beirut, 
Lebanon, in 1949, the Commission decided that the reports used were based on 
the legal position of women in education and not on the actual conditions. The 
Third Session, therefore, recommended that a second study should be made, 
in collaboration with UNESCO. 

Since the Commission considers improvement in civil, educational, social, and 
economic fields of equal importance, it attempts to work on all these problems 
simultaneously. In practice, however, priority is given to political rights since the 
members recognize that little progress can be made without them. 
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“ProcRaM AND PROJECT NOTES 


| pad chapters have included, in their programs, topics based on the suggestions 
presented by the national Program Committee. PORTLAND ALUMN4@ CHAP- 
TER has developed its theme of ‘“The Teacher Today’’ with talks on ‘Selection of 
Teacher Candidates,” “Trends in Teacher Training,” ‘Teacher Intangibles,” and 
“The Personal Resources of the Teacher.’” RHO CHAPTER (New York University) 
extended its program in several directions, with talks on ‘“Books and the Westward 
Migration,” ‘Working Together in Education,” and “Intercultural Relations.” 
DELTA CHAPTER (University of Pittsburgh) expressed its program in a unique 
fashion: from our ‘Song of Service’ were evolved such titles as “Labor, Love, and 
Loyalty,” ““We.Are Pi Lambda Theta,” “Our Far-flung Service Line,” “Our Field 
Is the World,” ““We Go Forth to Service,” and “To Light the Way.”’ 

Worthwhile and interesting projects are carried on in many chapters. Some of 
these projects are domestic in scope; some, foreign; and some, both. ALPHA KAPPA 
CHAPTER (Pennsylvania State College) has had two activities to support its project; 
proceeds from the Christmas coffee hours and the March book auction will be used 
for the Cross Nor School in the south. CENTRAL OHIO ALUMN# CHAPTER'S 
project has been Lott’s Creek Community Center in Kentucky. In December, mem- 
bers of the COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMN& CHAPTER donated home-made jams 
and jellies to a sale held for the benefit of the Omaha Children’s Memorial 
Hospital. Their Christmas project included a gift of twenty new books to the 
Riverview Detention Home. It has been the primary interest of EVANSVILLE ALUM- 
NZ CHAPTER to combine the efforts of local educational organizations into a 
crusade for recruiting higher quality students for the teaching field. 

ALPHA THETA CHAPTER (George Washington University) is continuing its 
project of sending CARE packages to European teachers. 

Of the chapters with both home and foreign concerns, ALPHA BETA (University 
of Wisconsin) gives weekly coffee hours in conjunction with Phi Delta Kappa 
to encourage and help students and has given money to help bring foreign students 
to the United States. The principal project of the INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ CHAPTER 
has been the collection of food and clothing which were then sent to the towns 
and schools of two of the English exchange teachers now in the Indianapolis public 
schools. At the Christmas meeting, members wrapped gifts to send to the Pine 
Mountain School in Kentucky. 

A few chapters have participated in community projects or in conferences open 
to the public. The Southern California Council of Pi Lambda Theta, under the 
chairmanship of ALPHA DELTA CHAPTER (University of California at Los 
Angeles), sponsored a Conference on Mental Health and the Teacher. ALPHA 
GAMMA CHAPTER (Boston University) conducted a Beginning Elementary Teach- 
ers Conference to assist those who are teaching in elementary schools for the 
first time. Group work, individual differences, reporting to parents, and speech 
improvement were topics of particular interest in the sectional meetings. 

Such activities make each one of us proud to say, “I am a Pi Lambda Thetan.” 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


At the October 12 meeting of Alpha Chapter (University of Missouri), Presi- 
dent Mary Jane Lang gave an interesting and detailed report of the Biennial 
Council. The annual tea for freshmen and transfer women students in the College 
of Education was held on October 23. During the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association meetings, chapter members were guests at a tea given by Central 
Missouri Alumnz; chapter members also attended the tea sponsored by the St. 
Louis Alumnz at the home of Mrs. D. R. Scott on November 3. Fourteen new 
members were initiated at the Founders’ Day banquet on November 16, at which 
Mrs. Elmer A. McKay spoke on the subject, “Just Stories.” At the joint annual 
meeting of Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, and Sigma Pi Alpha (Future 
Teachers of America) on December 14, Dean L. G. Townsend, of the College 
of Education, was guest speaker. Invited guests were seniors in the College of 
Education and students enrolled in the Graduate Division of Education. At the 
January meeting, Dr. Caroline E. E. Hartwig, a member of Alpha Chapter, gave 
an account of her experiences in Japan. She had spent a leave of absence from 
her work in the Laboratory School of the University of Missouri teaching history 
to the children of the Occupation in Tokyo. 

Miss Dorothy Price, who, upon receiving a master’s degree last June, was given 
the E. M. Carter Award for probable service in the field of classroom teaching, is 
now on the staff of Iowa State College at Cedar Falls, lowa; Miss Margaret Alex- 
ander, in the early fall, accepted a position with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion as supervisor of home economics for the New England States; and Miss Helen 
Peterson, recipient of the Pi Lambda Theta Scholarship Award, is specializing in 
the social studies area for secondary school teaching. 


ALPHA THETA CHAPTER 

For its program, Alpha Theta Chapter (George Washington University) has 
chosen the theme, ‘Developing Self.” The October meeting featured the report of 
Alpha Theta’s president, June Ayers, on the Biennial Council. The following month, 
members saw a film, entitled “How to Use a Film,” purchased by the chapter in 
1949 for the School of Education. One of the major functions in which Alpha Theta 
annually participates was held on November 14. This was an open house, sponsored 
jointly with Phi Delta Kappa, Future Teachers of America, and the General Alumni 
Association of the School of Education of the George Washington University, for 
education students, teachers, and school administrators in Washington and the 
vicinity. Dr. James Harold Fox, dean of the School of Education, addressed the six 
hundred guests on the subject, ‘The Future of the University with Special Reference 
to the School of Education.” Other meetings of the year featured Veryl Schult, an 
Alpha Thetan who presented a film and talk on her South African trip, and Dr. 
Walter Hager, president of Wilson Teachers’ College, who talked on ‘The Public 
School Situation in European Countries Today.” A panel discussion on “Time to 
Teach” is also scheduled. 
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CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNAE CHAPTER 


At the October meeting, held at the home of Mrs. Inez Bryant, Miss Emma 
Gamboa of Costa Rica spoke on “Costa Rica Today.” She discussed the political 
and educational changes which have taken place in her country in recent years, 
especially those changes in the lives of women. Miss Gamboa, a member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, is working on her doctorate at Ohio State University while on 
leave of absence from the University of Costa Rica, where she is dean of the 
Normal School. The December meeting, a tea at the home of Mrs. Julia Marine, 
program chairman, was in charge of the Social Service Committee. ‘From Adam 
to Atom” was the subject chosen by Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, professor of anthro- 
pology at New York University, for her talk at the banquet of the honorary 
organizations in the College of Education, Ohio State University, on January 19. 
Miss Leona Glenn, teacher of French at West High School, Columbus, who spent 
the past summer studying and traveling in France, spoke at the February meeting 
on the subject, ‘Travels Abroad.” ““Mental Health’ was the subject of the March 
meeting, with Dr. Emily Stogdill, of the Department of Psychology, Ohio State 
University, as guest speaker. In April, Mr. Roy M. Marine, vice-president of the 
State Teachers’ Retirement System of Ohio, discussed “Your Retirement System.” 
The year will close with a picnic and business meeting at the summer home of 
the president, Miss Agnes Wilhelm. 

Dr. Gertrude E. Stein, public school music teacher in Springfield, Ohio, and 
a member of the Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter, wrote her doctoral dissertation 
for the University of Michigan on the subject, ““A Study of the Relation of Music 
Instruction during Secondary School Years to Adult Musical Status.” 


COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


Edythe K. Hall, principal of Kellom Elementary School in Omaha, received 
her Ed.D. at Northwestern University in June, 1949. Mary Ellen Patterson was 
secretary-treasurer of the Regional Conference held in St. Louis. Ida Borg, ele- 
mentary principal, will sail for Sweden in June. 

At the November chapter meeting, President Dorothy Cathers, also president 
of the Nebraska History Teachers’ Association, presented movies and a talk on 
her last summer's visit to eight European countries. Miss Doris Quick, exchange 
teacher from England, was guest speaker at the January meeting and has been 
invited to attend other meetings while in Omaha. 


EVANSVILLE ALUMNAE CHAPTER 


Evansville Alumnz Chapter, under the capable direction of its president, Miss 
Verna Miller, chose for its 1949-50 theme, ‘Adventures in Education.” Since 
this chapter includes members from several nearby cities, occasional meetings have 
been arranged in the various communities. The September picnic was held at 
Scales Lake State Park, near Boonville, with members from that city as hostesses. 
A complete and inspiring report of the Biennial Council was given by the presi- 
dent and attending delegates. In October, members held their annual luncheon at 
Hotel Vendome, Evansville. Since this meeting coincided with the SWITA, many 
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out-of-city guests and former members were present. At the November meeting, 
Mrs. Lincoln B. Hale, wife of the president of Evansville College, captivated 
her listeners with her experiences as a teacher in European countries. 

For several years the Evansville Alumnz Chapter has made a conscious effort 
to cooperate with allied educational organizations in the vicinity. Accordingly, 
last year they had the Delta Kappa Gammans as guests at a Christmas tea and 
open house; this past December, the hospitality was returned. In January, the 
Evansville Chapter had as guests at a dinner in the college cafeteria members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. Misses Mary Ellerman and Anne Benninghof, two members 
who had been exchange teachers in England last year, gave reports on their 
teaching experiences and showed colored slides of their vacation travels on the 
continent. The discussion of the March meeting traced the history of education for 
women and their struggle for recognition in the educational field. Too little is 
done, the chapter believes, to gain recognition of the executive and administrative 


' abilities of women in the teaching field. The two spring meetings of the year 


were scheduled for Dixieland: the annual installation dinner in Kentucky and the 
final spring meeting at the home of their ex-president, Miss Viola Eblen, who, 
each year, graciously extends to members her “‘southern hospitality.” 


KANSAS CITY ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


Most of the one hundred members of the Kansas City Alumnz Chapter live 
either in Kansas City, Missouri, or Kansas City, Kansas. Others, however, are resi- 
dents of North Kansas City, Independence, Parkville, Liberty, Decatur, and Mis- 
sion. It is gratifying that the chapter can serve members in this larger area and that 
they, in turn, can share the responsibilities of the local group. 

The October meeting was one of real fun and fellowship at Lake Quivera, 
Kansas. Arrangements were in charge of the Kansas City, Kansas, members. A 
delicious dinner, accordion music, and games were followed by a short business 
session, including a report of the Biennial Council by the president, Miss Mabel 
Lofgren. The Founders’ Day tea, in November, at the University Women’s Club, 
was a delightful occasion: Miss Louise Hatch, general program chairman, paid 
tribute to the founders of Pi Lambda Theta; Miss Julia Ward, a Kansas City 
principal, gave her “Impressions of Europe’’ from her trip of last summer; and 
Mrs. Earl C. Padgett exhibited films from her recent European tours. The Christ- 
mas meeting was held in the lounge of Kansas City University. The March meeting 
was held at the Kansas City Museum, with Future Teachers of America as guests. 
Miss Frieda Gipson and a committee assumed responsibility for the April luncheon. 
Election and installation of officers is scheduled for May. 

Each meeting of the chapter is in charge of a different committee, with the gen- 
eral program chairman as consultant. This plan has given variety and freshness 
to the meetings and has divided the work. 

Mrs. Eileen F. Steele is acting head of Barstow School, a private school for girls. 
Miss Louise Hatch has been active as lay youth adviser of the West Missouri 
Diocese of the Episcopal Church. Miss Madge Wardell has resigned from high 
school teaching to accept a position as membership secretary at the Community 
Christian Church, Kansas City, Missouri. 

















()ur CONTRIBUTORS 


BERNICE BAXTER is director of education in human relations in the Oakland 
public schools. Her community activities include work in the Oakland Council of 
Social Agencies and presidency of the National Board of Camp Fire Girls. She has 
recently returned from service as educational consultant in Germany and director of 
planning for the 1950 White House Conference on Children and Youth. She holds 
an A.B. degree from San Francisco State College and a Ph.D. from Yale. 

WESTON R. CLARK is professor of psychology and director of university 
training and industrial research in personnel psychology at Denison University, 
He is also vice-president and psychological consultant of Roland Originals, Inc. 
Dr. Clark received his B.S. degree from the University of Utah and his M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the George Washington University. 

JOHN S. BRUBACHER, professor of the history and philosophy of education 
at Yale University, holds an A.B. degree from Yale, an LL.B. from Harvard, and 
a Ph.D. from Columbia University. Admitted to the Massachusetts Bar, his chief 
work has been in education—as author and teacher. Professor Brubacher was 
formerly an instructor at Dartmouth and an assistant professor at Columbia. He is 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, and Kappa Delta Pi. 

MARION CUTHBERT, assistant professor of sociology at Brooklyn College, 
received her A.B. from Boston University and her M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Columbia University. Formerly dean of women at Talladega College for Women, 
Dr. Cuthbert has been active in religious, social, and educational organizations. 
The most recent of her books of poetry is Songs of Creation, which includes 
“Immortality.” The editorial staff asked her for permission to reprint it. 

HARRIS E. KIRK, minister of the Franklin Street Presbyterian Church in Balti- 
more for almost fifty years, is an internationally known scholar who, in addition to 
his regular clerical duties, has served on the faculty at Goucher College. For over 
twenty summers, he filled the pulpit at famous Westminster Church in London, 
England. Dr. Kirk received his D.D. degree from Southwestern University and is 
the author of a number of religious books. 

MICHAEL J. MCKEOUGH, O. Praem., is associate professor of education at 
the Catholic University of America. He received his college and seminary training 
at St. Norbert College and St. Norbert Abbey in Wisconsin and his Ph.D. degree 
from Catholic University. Service as an Army chaplain during World War I, 
teaching, and a high school principalship also preceded his present position. Father 

‘McKeough is a former editor of the Catholic Educational Review. 

SOLOMON H. METZ, rabbi of Addas Israel Congregation, Washington, D.C., 
also holds the position of dean of the Washington College of Jewish Studies. He 
has B.A. and M.H.L. degrees. Rabbi Solomon is active in civic affairs and inter- 
faith work. 

CYNTHIA CLARK WEDEL, the wife of the Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, canon 
of the Washington Cathedral, Washington, D.C., holds A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from Northwestern University. Mrs. Wedel taught Bible at the National Cathedral 
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School for Girls in Washington. She recently represented American Protestant 
women at a World Council of Churches Commission in Switzerland. She is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and Kappa Delta. 

CHARLES EDWARD GAUSS, Elton professor of philosophy at the George 
Washington University, received his A.B. and M.A. degrees from Georgetown 
University and his Ph.D. from the Johns Hopkins University. He has been a 
professional musician and teacher of music, and has taught at Western Maryland 
College and the Hopkins. He is the author of Aesthetic Theories of French Artists, 
1855 to the Present and a contributor to the Journal of Aesthetics. 

LUBOV BREIT KEEFER received her Ph.D. degree from the Johns Hopkins 
University and her Diploma in piano from the Peabody Conservatory, where she is 
now an instructor in piano. Born in Russia, she also studied at the Leningrad Con- 
servatory. Dr. Keefer is instructor in music and Russian at the Hopkins. She is the 
compiler of two anthologies, Romanticism in America and Greek Traditions, and is 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 

MARY ANN ACKERMANN teaches art at Wisconsin High School, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She received her B.S. degree from the College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, and her M.S. from the University of Wisconsin and 
has also studied at the Chicago Art Institute. Mrs. Ackermann paints in water color, 
gouache, and oils, and works in the graphic arts and ceramics. Her work has been 
exhibited in Wisconsin and Nebraska shows and at several universities. 

FRANCIS E. HUGGARD, an architect and a Pi Lambda Theta husband, is a 
member of the firm of George Stoddard and Associates, Architects and Engineers, 
designing such widely diverse structures as schools, hospitals, banks, apartment 
houses, department stores, stadia, institutional buildings, and houses. Mr. Huggard 
attended Seattle schools and the University of Washington. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Architects and of several service clubs. 

RUTH L. ANDERSON (Mrs. David C. Maxwell) obtained her Ph.D. at the 
University of Iowa, where she also has taught English. Other teaching positions in- 
clude the University of Wisconsin, Central College at Fayette, Missouri, and 
James L. Millikin University, where she is now chairman of the English Depart- 
ment. Dr. Anderson is the author of Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare's 
Plays. She is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and vice-president of the Illinois Divi- 
sion, AAUW. 

LYNN POOLE, director of public relations at the Johns Hopkins University, is a 
former professional dancer, who received his M.A. degree at Western Reserve 
University in aesthetics. Previously associated with the Cleveland Museum of Art 
and the Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore, Mr. Poole is directing a weekly tele- 
vision program, ‘The Johns Hopkins Science Review.’” His recent book, Sctence— 
Via Television, is a practical guide for the presentation of information programs. 

FRANCIS H. HORN is dean of McCoy College, director of the Summer 
Session, and associate professor of education at the Johns Hopkins University. He 
has his A.B. degree from Dartmouth, M.A. degrees from the University of Virginia 
and Yale, and his Ph.D. from Yale, Before coming to the Hopkins, he taught in 
Egypt and served as assistant dean of the Army University at Biarritz, France. Dean 
Horn is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa. 
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